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“Buy tt Baked ~ 
from Seen! 


COMING 
YOUR 
WAY? 


“Bakery Proved” @ 


[Is your shop one of the many now capitalizing on the 
economy, convenience and dependable uniformity of 
“Bakery Proved” Flours in bulk? 

If not, you'll want the facts on these and the many 
other advantages of International’s Bulk Flour Service. 


Ask your International representative for complete 
details today! 


£ When you think of bulk flour, think of... 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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We have been living alongside 
the milling industry for 

over a century, and ina 
neighborly way we are leaning 
over the back fence to wish 
you Season’s Greetings, and 

to thank you again for 

making Swiss Silk the Miiler’s 
Favorite Sifting Cloth. 


Swiss 
ak * THE WORLD’S 
FOREMOST 


SIFTING 
TEXTILES 


BODMER DUFOUR EXCELSIOR 
NITEX SCHINDLER WYDLER 
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bag that 
sets knocked 
around a 


lot in my 


business.” 


“Me, too. And I don’t think I could stand it if Chase didn’t know 
how to pick the paper!” Fact! Chase buys all these types of paper 
on the open market: stretchable, non-skid, creped or regular kraft...fully bleached, semi-bleached 
and colored outer sheets. ‘This means Chase has the pick of the best from many sources. Result: Bags 


with maximum strength, minimum bulk, more value for you. You pay no more for the best bags, 


beautifully printed. Make sure you Pane 
HAGE sac comrany 


get them—from Chase! 
355 Lexington Avenue-New York 17, N.Y. 
32 Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 


CONSUMER-SIZE AND LAMINATED BAGS 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC - 
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Christmas Eve . . . down the stairs . . . (don’t 
make a noise or Santa will hear!). The Nation- 
al Cotton Council took the picture and says 
the nighties are made from patterned cotton 
flour sacks. 
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ON CONTROL 


Bakers today demand a sterile product... 
Entoleter Infestation Control equipment assures 
it. Write to Entoleter for further information on 
the Entoleter Impact Mill and STERILE ZONE 
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For Reading by Men Under Thirty Only 


VETERAN INDUSTRY MAN, who knows the 

flour business from wheat to finished bakery prod- 
uct, voiced a complaint to us the other day. Said he, 
sadly: “The trouble with young fellers these days is that 
they don’t read enough!” 

What he meant was that young men do not read enough 
of the right material—material which will help them im- 
prove their knowledge and increase their ability to be of 
service to their firms. 

Take the flour milling business. The sales department 
is oftentimes the open sesame to many top level appoint- 
ments for the right man——provided he has the necessary 
attributes. And one of those attributes is knowledge. 

In all sales departments, there are days when business 
is slack. “It may not even pay to try and sell flour if 
the market is inclined to be lazy,” comments the executive. 
So what happens? He told us. The young men around the 
office, with their eyes on the executive suite, have time 
on their hands. What do they do? Giggle with the girls? 
Not if they are married and wise. Read the newspaper? 
Of course—-starting with the sports section, going on to 
the comics and tripping lightly down Broadway, Holly- 
wood and Vine with Dorothy Kilgallen, Walter Winchell 
and Mike Connelly. 

But ask them if they have read such-and-such a trade 
paper. The answer is that they have had but time to scan 
it. That is the gravamen of the charge laid by our veteran. 
Too many young men—fortunately not all—pay too little 
attention to the trade literature dealing with the industry 
they hope to serve for years to come, profitably and se- 
curely. 

Another executive deplores the fact that the guy who 
is seen reading a trade paper at his desk is looked upon 
by some of his less acute associates as goofin’ off and not 
pulling his weight in the firm. Rarely is it accepted that 


he is improving his knowledge, increasing his ability to 
serve the firm. And some departmental heads join in the 
opprobrium heaped upon the head of the studious one: 
“Look busy, even if you have nothing to do. The boss is 
coming around. Get rid of that magazine.” 

To forestall the howls of derision coming our way 
from busy mill offices, we agree we have overstated our 
case concerning what goes on in the sales departments. 
There is little time to goof off, let alone read these days. 
And we accept the criticism of the operative miller who 
says that he cannot cease to tend his machine merely to 
read. There is only time to scan and not to read. 

But there is time to read. Very few men who have 
reached the executive level limit themselves to an eight 
hour day. In that bulging briefcase they take home is 
inevitably a pile of trade literature. And there are more 
at home delivered directly from the publisher in the mail. 
Part of their homework consists of reading trade publi- 
cations. That is why they are at the top—because they 
have knowledge. 

What, for instance, do the young men in the grain 
and milling industries know of the commodity futures 
markets? To use this issue of THE MILLER as an ex- 
ample, information of vital value to the future of the up 
and coming aspirant for success will be found within its 
pages. F. C. Bisson discusses the fascinating story of 
“privileges” on page 11; three leading trade figures give 
their views on the intrinsic value of the markets on page 
16, and John Cipperly reports a development, important 
to those markets, in his own inimitable way on page 67. 

With “only time to scan,” some golden opportunities 
are being missed. As the New Year approaches young 
men anxious to get ahead must make a resolution to read, 
read, read. If not, businesswise, they'll be sick, sick, sick, 
man. « 


Commentary on the Haitian Situation 


HE ASSOCIATION OF OPERATIVE MILLERS 

has many active members outside the continental 
limits of North America. It is truly an international asso- 
ciation of the milling fraternity. Some of these members 
are people who have traveled, in one year or another, 
many thousands of miles to the annual technical confer- 
ences. So impressed were they with the work AOM does 
they immediately signed up and paid the nominal fee 
requested—$5 for overseas members. (It is only $10 a 
year for members in the U.S. and Canada, probably the 
least expensive package of any technical association in 
North America.) 

Some of them have come back year after year, so 
valuable is the annual concourse of the association and 
the trade show that goes with it. One miller, Harry L. 
Donovan, Anaconda Flour Mills, Sao Paulo, Brazil, has 
missed only one conference since Dallas in 1956. He 
could not attend this year because a new mill demanded 
he stay on the job. The chances are good that he will 
attend the 65th annual technical conference in Minne- 
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apolis next May. The organizers hope to have 999 other 
millers and allied tradesmen around to welcome him. 

Several overseas members are former students of the 
flour milling course at Kansas State University. Upon 
returning to their own countries with the chances of 
coming back even for a short visit slender in most 
cases, they keep in touch with their technical friends 
through membership of AOM. These men, incidentally, 
are some of the biggest boosters in their own countries 
the U.S. can ever hope to have, and if Sen. Kennedy has 
any qualms about U.S. prestige abroad in the flour mill- 
ing world, he should talk to any former overseas student 
of K-State. 

Strong in AOM, too, are the associate members with 
the various overseas engineering firms. Many of them 
attend the technical conferences regularly as part of their 
business. The exchange of information between North 
American millers and their fellow-members overseas is 
not the least valuable part of the work done at AOM’s 
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annual gatherings. One group benefits from the other. 

And there is yet another group of active members— 
American and Canadian citizens who have accepted ap- 
pointments with overseas mills after working in their 
home mills. The extension of foreign mill building has 
demanded the highest class of technical brains and they, 
too, keep up with modern technological developments 
under the aegis of AOM. 

Several U.S. and Canadian companies, on the premise 
if you can’t lick ’em, join ’em, have built mills abroad or 
entered into lease arrangements at overseas plants. They 
have done this, accepting the inevitability of foreign mill 
expansion abroad, to protect the sales they formerly cov- 
ered by exports from their home-based mills. 

Technical know-how is provided by the North Ameri- 
can millers and competition, particularly in the Caribbean, 
Central and South America, is intense. The major mill 
builders have provided some of the most up-to-date mills 
in the world for these ventures and they have been ex- 
tremely enterprising in their endeavors. In many cases, the 
peoples of the countries concerned are benefiting from 
the increased availability of flour with a quality born of 
competitive necessity. 

The consumption of flour and flour products in the 
Caribbean and in the Americas is rising anything from 5 
to 10% a year, reputable reporters declare. Indeed, new 
mills cannot keep pace with the demand in some areas 
and the governments concerned are eager to see imported 
flour from North America enter their market. Imported 
flour circulating in an area keeps the quality up and the 
price down, an axiom as old as the business of flour im- 
porting itself. 

But where a mill is able to exert a monopoly as the 
only supplier in an area, with the aid of stringent govern- 
ment regulations prohibiting imports, there is danger. This 
is especially true of countries where wheat cannot be 
grown. That is why THE MILLER undertook its investi- 
gation of the situation in Haiti and readers will find the 
report elsewhere in this issue. It will be of interest to 
operative millers and cereal chemists as an indication of 
the problems facing some of their fellow members. 

What concerns us most about this report is the dip in 
flour consumption at a time when the curve elsewhere in 
the Caribbean and in Latin America is upward. 

It is true that Haiti has gone through a trying time 
economically in recent months. The drouth of °59 and 
other associated problems cut down the: purchasing power 
of the masses. Wheat flour, at the time imports were al- 
lowed, was becoming a popular food and had made in- 
roads on the consumption of corn and rice. Today, it 
appears, more people are eating platanos—cooking bananas 
—because they are a cheaper food. One reason may be 
impoverishment. The other may be an inability to get the 
amount of flour formerly available through lack of ade- 
quate transportation, a situation which is examined in the 
special report. 

Though not pneumatic, the Haitian mill is a good mill. 
And it is staffed by an experienced top echelon of U.S. 
technicians. It has made good flour and can make good 
flour. It also makes a long extraction flour, we are in- 
formed, from yellow hard winter wheat, 10% protein— 
comparable with U.S. clears. 

The mill also pays good wages by Haitian standards 
—$1 a day compared with the government minimum of 
70¢. But the low wages, as far as labor cost is concerned, 
may be offset by the manpower employed. A visitor re- 


ports: “It appears to be overrun with help.” That may stem 
from government demands for the employment of as 
many men as can be squeezed into the plant, irrespective 
of their skill, or lack of it. 

It is understood that the mill sponsors were hopeful of 
being able to sell some of their surplus production in the 
neighboring Dominican Republic. That plan went by the 
board when a magnificent new mill, all pneumatic and 
built by MIAG of Brunswick, Germany, went into opera- 
tion earlier this year. 

THE MILLER’s report is not an indictment of foreign 
mill building per se. But it is an indictment of uneconomic 
foreign mill building. And until proved otherwise, we be- 
lieve that to be the case in Haiti. The economy of the 
country has suffered; so has the welfare of the people. 

The fact is clear—the mill has lost half its market. 
Why? « 


Strontium-90 


NE OF THE DANGERS uppermost in the minds of 

cereal chemists, when they convene their civil de- 
fense course immediately after the termination of the an- 
nual meeting of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in Dallas next April will be . . . fallout and 
strontium-90. 

Strontium-90, a by-product of nuclear fission, is a 
menace. High contamination after atomic attack could 
affect soil and plants for six months, a year or even longer. 
Contaminated wheat would mean contaminated flour, in a 
lesser degree to be sure, but it would be there. Yet despite 
the nuclear testing of recent years, strontium-90 contam- 
ination is nowhere near the danger level. 

The Russians are worse off than anyone. The British 
recently showed that the largest proportion of strontium-90 
in their flour was in supplies imported from the Soviet 
Union. Russian flour also contained the highest ratio of 
strontium-90 to calcium—the correct measuring stick— 
than any other imported flour . . . nearly four times that 
of U.S. and Canadian samples and 12 times that of Aus- 
tralian. 

These ratios, however, point up the dangers and AACC 
is to be congratulated on the part it is playing in sponsor- 
ing the course which will have the menace of fallout- 
contaminated food high on the agenda. « 


Alden Ackels Comments . . . 


Vice president of the Association of Operative 
Millers, Alden Ackels, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., back at work after an illness, 
writes to The Editor: “! read your editorial in the 
issue of Nov. 14 (Milling Efficiency). In total, | 
thought it was an excellent editorial. However, |! 
do have to take issue with you on one of your 
principal points, and that is that ‘efficiency may 
be judged, simply and solely, on the quality of 
the loaf of bread which is baked from the flour 
coming off the mill.’ That one | can’t quite buy. 
In order to be efficient, it unquestionably must 
produce that quality product of which you speak, 
but, in addition, it must do so with creditable 
recovery from raw materials and creditable ex- 
pense factors for plant operation. It is true that 
the efficiently operated mill may still lose money, 
but it is most certain to do so without all three 
of the above factors.” We bow low in the direc- 
tion of Reader Ackels and express agreement 
with his contention. « 
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INDUSTRY RECORD... 


An account of Trade Affairs and Events 


United States: 


Continental Grain Co. announces 
its 1961-62 graduate school fellow- 
ship program for senior students wish- 
ing to pursue work in business admin- 
istration or agriculture. Continental to 
provide full tuition, other benefits. 
Michel Fribourg, president, sums up 
Continental’s reason for the grants: 
*... to help young college graduates 
of limited means but high promise 
pursue graduate study .. . thus help- 
ing to advance educated manpower 
potential in America.” Participating in- 
stitutions are Kansas State University, 
University of Minnesota, Northwest- 
ern University, and University of 
Pennsylvania. 

* 
Export Manager 
To Leave International 


Resignation of Paul O. Callaghan 
from position as general export man- 
ager, International Milling Co., be- 
comes effective Dec. 15. Travel will 
occupy his time, with a visit to Spain 
first on the agenda for Mr. Callaghan 
and his wife. They expect to remain 
there several months. Mr. Callaghan 
spent over 31 years with International, 
moving up over the years from origi- 
nal duties as stenographer to present 
executive capacity. 


Astoria Unable 
To Lease Elevator 


Port of Astoria, Ore., is in an 
awkward spot. It has port-owned grain 
elevator and is willing to lease half of 
facility, 400,000 bu. space, to W. H. 
Younger Co., Portland. But Younger 
firm wants more space than available 

and port district has no funds to 
provide the additional capacity, says 
Richard Bettendorf, port manager. 

co 


Grain Firm Elects 
New Officers 


Osborne McMillan Elevator Co., 
73-year-old grain firm, has elected 
new Officers at Minneapolis, to fill 
ranks following death of president, 
Howard I. McMillan. Edward N. Os- 
borne becomes chairman of the board 
and treasurer; Cavour L. McMillan 
succeeds his father as president and 
member of board of directors, becom- 
ing third member of McMillan family 
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to so serve (his grandfather, John D. 
McMillan, was co-founder of firm); 
Philip E. Paquette becomes executive 
vice president and secretary; Howard 
I. McMillan, Jr., now assistant secre- 
tary. No other changes made in com- 
pany officers. Present company direc- 
tors, in addition to the new president, 
board chairman and executive vice 
president, are Homer D. Wells and 
Gordon Murray. 


Eugene Gehrig 
Plans Retirement 


One of the milling industry’s most 
well known figures, Eugene J. Gehrig, 
with a background of 40 years in the 

business, plans to 
Ri retire from Quaker 
= Oats Co. Dec. 31, 
where he’s served 

' 15 years. Mr. 
a . Gehrig spent his 

‘ ‘Quaker’ career in 

the company’s cen- 


tral engineering de- 
partment, will long 
an be remembered for 


wealth of experi- 
ence he has passed 
on to those working for him. Engineer- 
ing department has planned informal 
cocktail and dinner party for him in 
Chicago. 


Eugene J. Gehrig 


Quarterly Dividend 
Announced by GMI 


General Mills, Inc., has declared 
85th consecutive quarterly dividend 
on its 5% preferred stock. Board of 
directors announces dividend of $1.25 
a share on these shares, payable Jan. 
1 to stockholders of record Dec. 9. 


Burrus Announces 
New Vice President 

A veteran of 17 years in food field, 
Robert P. Crofford, elected vice presi- 
dent of Burrus Mills, Inc., reports 
Jack P. Burrus, 
president. Also be- 
comes general sales 
manager of nation- 
al bulk and con- 
sumer products (he 
formerly was sales 
manager, consum- 
er products). New 
duties include su- 
pervision of bakery 
flour and millfeed = Coebionh 
sales along with 
consumer products’ duties. F. M. 
(Buck) Carroll continues as sales man- 
ager, bakery division, and A. L. Pear- 
son as millfeed sales manager. Mr. 
Crofford is native of Memphis, Tenn., 
began his career with advertising, mer- 


BREAD ALONE 





BILLBOARDS ACROSS the U.S. again this December are being used to 
display the Christmas poster, “Not by Bread Alone,” as in past years. 
The poster was developed in 1954 by Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc. It is sponsored by QBA’s 113 member bakers. 





chandising departments of a national 
grocery chain. Following World War 
Il Army career he went with a major 
milling firm, serving in the south vari- 
ously in merchandising and 
marketing. 


sales, 


Continental Baking 
Declares Dividend 


Board of directors, Continental 
Baking Co., has declared quarterly 
dividend of $1.37% a share on out- 
standing $5.50 dividend cumulative 
preferred stock, payable Jan. 1 to 
holders of record at close of business 
Dec. 9. Also, regular quarterly divid- 
end for fourth quarter of 1960 de- 
clared in the amount of 55¢ 
on outstanding common stock, pay- 
able Dec. 22 to holders of record at 
close of business Dec. 9. Also, William 
Fisher, secretary, in making dividend 
announcement, states that stock trans- 
fer books will not be closed. 


a share 


Canada: 

Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., headquar- 
Toronto, announces it will 
put production and deliveries on a 
five-day week in the interest of econ- 
omy, Present operations are on six- 
day schedule. D. A. Ross, president, 
in visit to operations at Vancouver, 
said annual report for fiscal year end- 
ing Sept. 24 showed unsatisfactory re- 
sults due high labor costs, competi- 
tive prices in the British Columbia 
market. Plants in other parts of coast- 
to-coast operation, however, reported- 
ly operating at a profit. 


tered at 


AOM District 


Inducts Officers 

Prairie District No. 13, Association 
of Operative Millers, inducted officers 
at Calgary conference, with Donald 
S. Eber, executive vice president, do- 
ing the honors. Douglas S. Paterson, 
Ellison Flour Mills, Lethbridge, is 
new executive committeeman; Bert 
Bonham, Sterwin Chemicals, Winni- 
peg, new secretary; Conrad Wissmar, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., St. 
Boniface, vice chairman, and F. L. 
Marshall, Quaker Oats Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Saskatoon, chairman. Jack 
Blakeney, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Winnipeg, was elected treasurer. Guest 
speaker was Stuart Butler, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co. and AOM president. C. S. 
Fisher, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
Flour Mill, Saskatoon, chairman of 
dinner meeting, presented gift to Ger- 
ald P. Dennehy, McArthur Chemical 
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Co., Winnipeg, retiring secretary. Jack 
S. Peach, Calgary, frequent speaker 
at district meetings, was made honor- 
ary member of the district. A. Gies- 
brecht, Soo Line Mills, Winnipeg, was 
chairman of the meeting. Jack Hous- 
ton, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was guest at the conference. 


Agriculture Minister 
Criticizes Farmers 

Canada’s minister of agriculture, 
Alvin Hamilton, who since his ap- 
pointment to that post in October has 
become “boss” of both the Canadian 
Wheat Board and the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, flurry in 
farm circles in Saskatchewan. Speak- 
ing at the Saskatchewan Farmers 
Union convention in Saskatoon he 
accused some western farm leaders of 
being gullible if they criticized the 
government for its trade policy with 
countries such as Japan and paid too 
much attention to editorials in certain 
western papers. The SFU leaders ob- 
jected to the word “gullible” and let 
Mr. Hamilton know in no uncertain 
terms. « 


caused a 


"Yes, om," 





PER CAPITA 
CONSUMPTION OF 
CANADIAN FLOUR 


The preliminary figure for wheat 
flour consumption in Canada dur- 
ing the crop year ended July 31, 
1960, has been reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics at 135.4 
Ib. per person. The final figure for 
the crop year ended July 31, 1959, 
was 136.3 lb. per person. 





Australian Firms Seek 
Investment Capital 


An Australian flour milling concern 
and a holding firm with interests in a 
number of food companies both are 
seeking American investment partners 
to help widen their product lines and 
extend research facilities. 

The milling firm, 50 years in busi- 
ness, has over $2 million capital and 
four subsidiaries. The other firm is a 
holding company with share interests 
in nine food concerns. « 


said Old Dad 


Fetchit of the Fish River Roll- 
er Mills, “I’m a right firm be- 
liever in forgivin’ our debtors, 
and I allow I try as hard as 
a body can to live up to what 


SY 


I’m askin’ the Lord to 
do for me. But I jes’ 
Ms)! naturally don’t get 

Zi} away with it an’ 
they’s folks about 
here in these hills 
right nowI couldn’t 


as ever get soft towards ef I 


tried an’ tried. The only 


time that they’re even half en- 

durable to me is right around 
Christmas when, on account of the wreaths an’ bells 
an’ everythin’, my hatin’ power gets down to mighty 
nigh nothin’. Lookin’ back, it seems to me that Christ- 
mas is to blame for my losin’ a heap of dislikes I was 
plumb fond of. Still an’ all, I reckon a feller does feel 
better cleanin’ up his bitternesses that way onct a year; 
an’ I wouldn’t wonder ef the Lord didn’t kind of plan 


it that way from the start.” 
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Reinstatement of ‘Privilege’ Trading 
Seen as Advantageous to Market Place 


T is undoubtedly news to the 

younger generation of grain men 
and flour millers that in addition to 
the numerous definitions found today 
in Funk & Wagnall’s 15 Ib. compen- 
dium, the word “privilege” at one 
time was one of the most widely used 
and one of the most important in the 
lexicon of grain and milling termin- 
ology. But it had an entirely different 
connotation from the more common 
ones. 

Prior to the early ‘thirties of this 
century, excepting for brief interludes 
when reformers couldn’t differentiate 
between specula- 
tion and gambling 
and were attempt- 
ing to legislate 
them out of exis- 
tence, privilege 
was a generic term 
under which fell 
host of colloquia- 
lisms. Among the 
better known ones 
were “bids and of- 
fers,’ “puts and 
“ups and downs” and “indem- 
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calls,” 
nities.” 

However, during the early days of 
the New Deal, old General Hugh 
Johnson sicked his high flying Blue 
Eagle onto them, and they became 
the first casualties of an iron-clad 
NRA code. 

A few years later, in 1936 to be 
exact, the original Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration was revamped and re- 
baptized to become the Commodity 
Exchange Authority. Under it, both 
buyers and sellers of privileges became 
full scale economic lepers and were 
banished from the scene under threat 
of heavy fines or a sojourn as non 
paying guests in Leavenworth, Atlanta 
or Alcatraz. 

Getting back to the time when 
privileges as such were fully operative, 
with the purchaser free to exercise 
them or not, as the occasion might 
warrant, they were “options” in the 
true sense of the word. But they are 
not to be confused with the still 
current erroneous reference to grain 
“futures” transactions as “options.” 
The term “futures” refers to an actual 
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contract but a “privilege” is merely an 
option to enter into such a contract. 


History Shows 

Delving into history as far back 
as late in the 17th century, well au- 
thenticated data shows that, almost 300 
years ago, a very appreciable percent- 
age of the volume of commerce in 
Central European market places had 
its inception in options of that type. 
Through them, a prospective pur- 
chaser acquired the right to buy a 
commodity at a stipulated price above 
the then current market or if a seller, 
to dispose of a commodity at a stipu- 
lated price below the then current 
market. Hence, the term “privilege.” 

Privilege trading was engaged in on 
the Chicago Board of Trade more or 
less intermittently from around 1865 
until legislated out of existence in the 
thirties. On a number of occasions, 
there have been movements—which 
never actually got off the ground—to 
re-establish them through a repeal of 
that portion of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act prohibiting their use. 

The question of their legality was 
in and out of Illinois State Courts 
from 1874 to 1913. In 1921, Congress 
passed a statute called the “Futures 
Trading Act” and one of its provisions 
called for the imposition of a tax of 
20¢ bu. on any grain futures transac- 
tions materializing from the execution 
of a privilege to buy or to sell. As 
might have been expected as a result 
of the punitive character of a tax of 
that dimension, the passage of the 
legislation put a summary end to the 
purchase and sale of privileges, irre- 
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spective of the various names under 
which they were known. 

After being outlawed for some five 
years, a decision handed down by the 
U.S. Supreme Court on Jan. 11, 1926, 
by which the portion of the statute 
calling for the 20¢ bu. tax was de- 
clared unconstitutional, resulted in 
privilege trading being returned to 
good standing. It was resumed at Chi- 
cago almost immediately and at Min- 
neapolis very shortly thereafter. Trad- 
ing flourished until the mauling it re- 
ceived in 1933 at the talons of the 
Blue Eagle apparently left it rather 
vulnerable and the passage of the 
Commodity Exchange Act not too 
long afterward, afforded a most ef- 
fective coup-de-grace. 


Nothing Reprehensible 

Actually, there was never anything 
reprehensible about the theory of 
privilege trading. While it is true that 
its operation did on occasion .permit 
an individual to “get into the market 
on a shoe string,” as numerous critics 
claimed, adequate margining of mar- 
ket positions so created would be the 
answer to that. This would apply not 
only to the individual who had pur- 
chased either “puts” or “calls” and 
had the grain either put to him or 
called from him as the case may be 
and likewise it would apply to the 
individual who had sold privileges and 
become either long or short as the 
result of the other party having exer- 
cised the privilege which he bought. 

When they were being traded in, 
privileges were of two types—daily or 
long-timers. The daily ones were bought 


F ts Hale fer tne ond “foul .for the other, as far as the 
_ government is concerned in its regulations concern- 
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and sold in a half hour session after 
the close of pit trading. As for the 
long-timers, some expired at the close 
of the week during which they were 
sold and the others at the end of the 
week following. There were, however, 
others which ran as long as 30 days 
as well as some that were good for 
the life of the future. 

The main point of difference be- 
tween the various types centered 
around the prices at which they 
changed hands. For instance, while 
daily ones might be a cent or less 
“away” from the close of the market 
on the date of the transaction, those 
that ran until the end of the week or 
beyond, necessarily were considerably 
farther distant than on the daily privi- 
leges. These price differentials, being 
so fundamental, require no detailed 
explanation. 

Privileges Not Complicated 

There is really nothing complicated 
or mysterious about these controver- 
sial privileges. On the Friday before 
this exposition was pounded out, May 
wheat closed at 201% ¢ bu. If trading 
in “bids” and “offers” were legal now, 
one could probably have _ bought 
“bids” and “offers” that would be 
good on the following Monday at 
around 200% ¢ and 202% ¢ respective- 
ly. Let’s assume further that on the 
Monday May wheat dropped to 
19914¢. The party who bought the 
“bids” at 200’2¢ could step into the 
pit and purchase a wheat future at 
that price with perfect safety because 
he knew that he had a buyer for it 
in the person of the party who sold 
him the bid at 200% ¢. “Offers” work 
in the same manner . . . only in re- 
verse, with the market having to ad- 
vance through the “offer” price of 
2024%2¢ before the owner could be 
certain that he was going to profit on 
the transaction. 

In the event that the market closed 
on Monday with little net change, and 
neither the “bids” nor the “offers” had 
been traded against, the owners of 
these privileges naturally would not 
exercise the opportunity of either 
“putting” or “calling” the grain and 
they would be out nothing other than 
the cost of the option itself, which 
formerly was no more than $7.50 for 
a privilege on 5,000 bu. 

Millers and exporters were accus- 
tomed to participating on the buying 
end of these privileges for the reason 
that, at a relatively small cost, they 
could purchase over-night protection 
on a big offer of flour against an ad- 
verse change in the price of the wheat 
the miller might have to buy. 

Among the arguments that have 
been advanced in favor of a rein- 
statement of privilege trading in grain 
futures is that the resultant activity 
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on the part of both buyers and their 
sellers—taking profits on the part of 
the former and protecting against 
losses by the latter—would automati- 
cally increase the volume and thereby 
make for a more liquid market. This 
would facilitate hedging greatly. Also, 
trading against privileges would cush- 
ion the market against contingencies 
of unexpectedly bullish or bearish ten- 
dencies such as crop news, war news 
and other influences. 

But irrespective of any of the argu- 
ments that have been advanced over 
the years, either pro or con privileges, 
there is one point upon which this 
writer would like to have clarification: 
On one hand, we have a very rigid 
law that forbids not only either buy- 
ing or selling privileges based on our 
domestic markets it also pro- 
scribes trading in any privileges based 
on foreign markets. That in_ itself 
might or might not be considered 
good law. But should not a person 
feel that since one branch of our 
government is seeing to it that no 
grain market privileges are bought or 
sold in the U:S., is it logical to find 
that for all practical purposes, an- 
other branch of the government is 
trafficking in what to all intents and 
purposes are the particular type of 
privileges known as “long-time” bids? 

This is being done in the form of 
“purchase agreements” which the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture makes 
available to grain farmers. The “bid” 
price is the government support level, 
less 1¢ bu. for each bushel that the 
government agrees to take off the 
growers’ hands. The farmer is under 
no obligation to sell at that price .. . 
but the government has a firm com- 
mitment to take the grain, if and when 
the grower elects to tender it. 

In other words, it’s 100% illegal in 
one case and 100% legal in the 
other. That’s truly fish for one and 
foul for another. « 


Millfeed Production 


Mills in the Northwest, South- 
west and at Buffalo, represent- 
ing 75% of the combined flour 
milling capacities of those 
areas, reported production of 
51,044 tons of millfeed for Nov. 
27-Dec. 4 compared with an out- 
put of 56,696 in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Production 
for the previous week of Nov. 
20-27 was 48,348, compared to 
55,989 in the corresponding 
week of last year. 


Jason M. Elsas Sheldon Y. Carnes 


West Virginia Plans 
Program to Expand 


Multiwall Sales 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. is 
strengthening its multiwall bag divi- 
sion by consolidation of its sales or- 
ganization on a divisional basis and 
launching of an intensive market de- 
velopment program. So states Victor 
S. Luke, division manager. 

Jason M. Elsas and Sheldon Y. 
Carnes, managers respectively of the 
division’s southern and northern re- 
gions, have been given new responsi- 
bilities on a divisional basis. 

Mr. Elsas has been appointed to 
the new position of sales manager for 
the entire division. Presently located 
in New Orleans, he will move to divi- 
sion headquarters in New York to 
direct West Virginia’s multiwall sales. 

Mr. Carnes has been named market 
development manager for the division. 
He will develop new markets for 
multiwall products and explore the 
market potential of new products in 
this field. 

Mr. Elsas and Mr. Carnes joined 
West Virginia in 1958 when the com- 
pany entered the multiwall field. Mr. 
Elsas had been vice president of Ful- 
ton Bag and Cotton Mills in New 
Orleans and Mr. Carnes was vice 
president and general sales manager 
with Arkell and: Smiths, Canajoharie, 
N.Y. 

Two shifts in district sales terri- 
tories were also announced by Mr. 
Luke. The sales office headquartered 
at Charlottesville, Va., has been made 
part of the sales district centered in 
Atlanta, Ga., and the Kansas City 
district has been combined with the 
Chicago district. Henry M. Howe will 
direct sales for the consolidated dis- 
trict at Atlanta and H. Lockwood 
Frizzell, formerly district manager in 
Charlottesville, will manage the ex- 
panded Chicago district. « 


TO IOWA LEGISLATURE 


John Ely, manager of the grain de- 
partment, Quaker Oats Co., at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has been elected to the 
Iowa state legislature. « 
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The Roche Review 
Of Enrichment Requirements 


for Cereal Grain Foods in the United States 


All figures represent milligrams per pound 


Thiamine Riboflavin Niacin 


(B;) (Ba) 
PRODUCT Min. Max. Min. Max. Max. 








Enriched BREAD 
or other baked 1.8 0.7 1.6 15.0 
products 


Enriched FLOUR’ 


Enriched FARINA 


Enriched 
MACARONI 
& NOODLE 
Products? 


Enriched 
CORN MEALS 


Enriched 
CORN GRITS* 


Enriched 
Milled 
WHITE RICE* 




















* No maximum level established. 


** The requirement for vitamin Be is optional pending further study and public hearings 
because of certain technical difficulties encountered in the application of this vitamin. 


1 In enriched self-rising flour, calcium is also required between limits of 500-1500 mg. per 
pound. 


2 Levels allow for 30-50% losses in kitchen procedure. Brief, authoritative 


stories about the en- 
3 Levels must not fall below 85% of minimum figures after a specific test described in the r 
Federal Standards of Identity. richment of many 





4 The Standards state that the rice, after a rinsing test, must contain at least 85% of the cereal grains have 
minimum vitamin levels. The Governments of Puerto Rico and the Philippines also been gathered into 
require this rinsing test. If the method of enrichment does not permit this rinsing “ . 
requirement to be met, consumer size packages must bear the statement, “Do not rinse a booklet which you z 
before or drain after cooking.” Rice enriched by the Roche method will meet the may have for the asking. Just send 
rinsing test. The South Carolina law does not require a rinsing test on packages less uest for “The Vital Stor 
than 50 pounds, as the rice in small packages is presumed to be sufficiently clean. your equ > me y 

of Cereal Grain Products” to the 


Department of Education, Fine 
The maximum and minimum levels shown above for enriched bread, Chemicals Division, Hoffmann- 


enriched flour, enriched farina, enriched macaroni, spaghetti and noodle La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, N. J. 
products, enriched corn meal and corn grits and enriched rice are in 
accordance with Federal Standards of Identity or State laws. Act No. 183 
of the Government of Puerto Rico requires the use of enriched flour 
for all products made wholly or in part of flour, including crackers, etc. Roche® © 1960 HLR Inc. 
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Visitor From a Small Country 


Switzerland, Japan Lack Natural Resources 
So They Forge Ahead by Using Brain Power 


In what way is Japan like Switzer- 
land? 

[hat’s not a riddle. The answer 
is a basic fact hinged to the economies 
of both nations. 

Of course the answer is that neither 
has much in the way of natural re- 
sources. So the people depend on 
brain power to get ahead. 

This is the observation of Dr. Rene 
Buhler, co-owner of Buhler Bros., en- 
gineering and machine manufacturing 
works, Uzwil, Switzerland. Dr. Buhler 
has returned from three weeks in Ja- 
pan, where he did considerable in- 
specting of installations and other 
facilities. Along with this, he made 
some astute observations on the peo- 
ple of Japan and their surging indus- 
trial activity 

Says Dr. Buhler: 

“Il toured shipyards, factories, 
plants and other installations in Japan. 
It was impressive to see the highly 
develop:d industries and the wonder- 
ful mentality found in Japan. 

“The people look into the future— 
they plan far ahead in a big way, the 
only way for a people and a great 
country to have any future. Both Ja- 
pan and Switzerland have little in the 
way of natural resources, so they must 
depend upon their brains.” 


Quality of Engineers 


Dr. Buhler was highly impressed by 
the quality of Japan’s engineers who 


THE LARGEST Buhler feed mill (co 
system) in Japan, at the left, was visited by Dr. Rene 
Buhler during his recent trip to the Far East. At the right, 
70 Buhler SKT ship discharging conveyors like this one 


ie, 
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run its plants, and he definitely be- 
lieves there are those in Japan from 
whom his people can learn things. He 
learned with surprise that in Japan, 
known for low wages, big firms such 





Buhler equipment is installed. Actual- 
ly, Buhler began shipping flour mill- 
ing machinery to Japan about 40 
years ago. Dr. Buhler’s latest trip in- 
cluded visits to several new flour 
mills at Fuji, Nippon, Nisshin, Showa, 
Sangyo and Nitto. At the latter, two 
new units of 140 tons each, 24 hr. 
operation, (280 tons total in 24 hr.) 
or 4,700 cwt. flour, were completed 
and inaugurated during his visit. 

In Japan, a considerable portion of 
the grain imported is unloaded by 











DURING HIS TRIP to Japan, Dr. Rene Buhler visited the new Nitto Flour 
Mills plant which has a capacity of 4,700 cwt. flour 24 hr. operation. Pictured 
from the left are Mr. Tada, of the Nitto firm; Dr. Flurin Turnes, Buhler’s 
Far East representative; Dr. Buhler; Ernest Caderas, also with Buhler in the 
Far East; Mr. Taki and Mr. Sawabe, both of Nitto. 


as Mitsubishi Shipbuilding now pay 
wages to their highly skilled personnel 
which come within the range of 
skilled workers’ wages in Switzerland. 

He toured many plants where 


ntinuous mixing 


Tokyo, 


means of Buhler SKT ship discharg- 
ing chain conveyors. About 70 units 
have been installed in the harbors of 
Yokohama, Kobe, Mojji, 
Osaka and elsewhere. Dr. Buhler visit- 


~~ 


handle a great portion of grain and other materials im- 
ported by Japan. These impressive operations are exam- 
ples, said Dr. Buhler, of a country lacking in natural re- 
sources making use of its most basic resource, brain power. 
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ed the installation of the Ajinomoto 
Co. in Yokohama. He also inspected 
the paste-goods line at Nippon Shok- 
uryo, the first one delivered by Buhler 
to Japan. 

Dr. Buhler’s itinerary took him to 
Kawasaki to view the biggest con- 
tinuous mix feed mill there, which 
produces at a rate of 60 tons an hour 
for the National Federation of Agri- 
cultural Cooperative Purchasing Assn. 

In addition to his contacts with 
clients and dealers, Dr. Buhler met 
officials and held a press conference 
in Tokyo to explain his firm’s con- 
tributions to the various industries of 
Japan. 


OF Reg me 


Improved Trade 

He advocated more liberalization of 
trade to continue steady development 
and growth ot income. 

“We Swiss believe,’ said Dr. 4 hee gh 
Buhler, “that prosperity in the world AGS ys ah 
depends on free trade. We preter BA * ; = ae -  ?. 
always to buy from countries to which * PAD AT ge 
we can sell in turn, and today our 
hehe Meet: te dean © SORORITY GIRLS at Bradley University, Peoria, Ill., won a house dec- 
orating contest, credited mainly to this mock-up cake, during their football 
homecoming week end. (Their team lost the football game.) Armed with 
hammers and crepe paper, they built the two-story cake, complete with 
in touch with its home office through a baker and cake mix box similar to the trademark of the Pillsbury Co. The 
frequent visits such as that of Dr. job required three weeks of work. ° 
Buhler. « 


The Swiss firm has a resident en- 
gineering staff in Japan which keeps 
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Our Readers Write to THE MILLER... 





In Reply to Piece on Futures Markets 


Dear Sir: 


In the Oct. 31, 1960 issue of THE 
MILLER, your Washington corre- 
spondent, John Cipperly, asked for 
answers to certain questions about the 
commodity futures markets of the 


By Donald J. Powers 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 


U.S. I am, therefore, obliging Mr. 
Cipperly. 

A study of the work of a commod- 
ity exchange is incomplete without 
some discussion of the purpose for its 
existence. The main purpose of a 
commodity futures market is to pro- 
vide a central meeting place where its 
members may gather to buy and sell 
commodity futures and cash articles 
for their clients. In providing these 
facilities the commodity futures mar- 


kets perform many functions which 
are necessary to the operation of a 
free capitalistic society. 

The exchanges do not buy and sell 
commodities, but only provide a huge 
central market where the buyer and 
seller can meet and obtain a fair price 
for their goods. The attainment of a 
fair price is best accomplished in ex- 
changes which are international in 
scope where both buyer and seller ex- 
press their economic opinion of sup- 
ply and demand. In the absence of 
these great central exchanges, the 
seller is never sure that the price he 
has received for his commodity is the 
highest that anyone in some other 
area is willing to pay. 

By providing hedging facilities (a 
form of price insurance) the commod- 
ity exchanges of the U.S. enable banks 
to lend a high percentage of the 
money needed to finance the mar- 
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ATTENTION COMMODITY 
KETS—The big top man in agr 


ernment controls and techniques has mack 


FUTLRES \ 
tural econon 
to this reporter and hopes for 

te members of the commodit 


@ Utilizatio 
w ny J 


t 1929 pri 
@ In terms « 
into a price lev 
billior 


The highly placed economist deduces from his analysis 
of the 30-year period that the value of the commodities 
traded in the futures markets went up in volume by only 
10% approximately while the population of the nation 
went up 50° and the Gross National Product went up 
130% 


* 


This is the question posed: “Is this indisputable data 
indicative of the success of the commodity futures markets 
in maintaining price stability or does it indicate that the 
commodities traded in the futures markets would be better 
off going it alone without the hedging facilities of the big 
commodity markets?” 











keting of our products. This in turn 
allows a great deal of capital to flow 
into undertakings which answer other 
economic needs. Too, it frees capital 
for expansion of our agricultural in- 
dustry, which in turn provides more 
jobs for our fellow citizens. Expan- 
sion, not contraction, of our great 
agricultural marketing system can best 
be accomplished by free and vital 
commodity markets. 

The U.S. is the richest and most 
powerful country in the world. How 
did this come about? It happened be- 
cause of the enterprising nature of the 
American people. In short, our fore- 
fathers were willing to take a risk. 
This is the essence of speculation. To 
me speculation is the assuming of an 
economic risk for the purpose of 
gain, when such an assumption of 
risk serves an economic and/or social 
need. 

It seems this phenomenon, the 
commodity market, has passed its test. 

For example: The futures market 
has aided the American farmer in 
the following ways: (1) Year-round 
market is made available to the pro- 
ducer; (2) results in the lowest possi- 
ble middleman cost in the marketing 
of commodities, and (3) futures mar- 
ket made available to the farmer a 
continuous flow of price information. 

I consider it a privilege to be a 
subscriber to a publication such as 
yours which affords its readers the 
opportunity to present their views on 
such an important matter. 

DONALD J. POWERS 
(Chicago) 
Dear Sir: 

I read the article in THE 
Northwestern MILLER and am quite 
surprised that an economist should 
come to the conclusion that he did. 
Maybe he spent the last 30 years in 
a cave. 

It would be impossible for me to 
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It’s the distance between 
your plant and ours. 





All a matter of numbers and geography, of 
course. Bemis has ten plants making consumer- 
size paper bags for the milling industry (that’s 
far more than any other bag maker has). And 
they’re strategically located, as the map shows. 


So, it follows that we have more bag plants 
closer to more milling plants than does any 
other manufacturer. And short delivery hauls 
mean fast service. 


Also, a network of plants means flexibility ... 
if one of our plants gets in a bind, there’s an- 
other conveniently close to take care of your 
needs promptly. 





As for sales-service, there are 29 Bemis sales 


offices . . . another big plus in efficiency and 
convenience, 


To round out the picture, Bemis makes every 
size and type of consumer-size (and larger) 
paper bag you need... 2-, 5-, 10- and 25-lb. sizes 
...and various special small bag constructions. 


It’s just good business 
to take the shortest 


\ tj e 
distance to service. ‘ Ks BEMIS Bemis Where flexible 


packaging ideas are born 


General Offices—408-N Pine Street, St. Louis 2 
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write 300 or 400 words on a subject 
that seems so very simple. When the 
support price for basic commodities 


encouraged farmers to hold their grain 
back or to put it into loan, the hedging 
markets were adversely affected. Even 
the commercial users found that they 
had some protection by virtue of the 


fact that these supports acted as a 
floor. In other words, the risk has 
been shifted from the speculator to 
the government and the latter has 
taken the tremendous losses over the 
years. Not only has the agricultural 
program cost $4 to $6 billion a year 
over a period of time, but the govern- 
ment has had to amass $9 billion 
worth of commodities on which it is 
paying unprecedented storage. 

If they finally get out of the busi- 
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ness or wheat surpluses are reduced, 
there can be little doubt that commer- 
cial interests will need the facilities of 
a hedging market again. Were it not 
for the hedging facilities that are pre- 
sently afforded to holders of grain, 
the government would be even deeper 
in the business. There is no substitute 
for organized markets, and I think in 
most cases economists, including those 
working for the government, are fully 
cognizant of this basic fact. 

Sincerely yours, 

RICHARD F. UHLMANN 
(Chicago) 
Dear Sir: 

After reading the last four para- 
graphs on page 55 of the Oct. 31 
issue of THE Northwestern MILLER, 
I can only believe you are quoting a 
theoretical thought given you. 

How anyone can remotely infer or 
suggest that commodity futures mar- 
kets have lost their place in the con- 


structive economy of our country by 
reason of comparative monetary val- 
ues in the year 1929 versus the year 
1959 can only be basing thinking on 
a single track observation. 

The highly placed economist failed 
to take into consideration the true 
fundamental factors of our agricultur- 
al economy on an over-all basis, but 
was content to make observations only 
after putting together figures to pro- 
duce results he apparently wished to 
produce before he started to explore 
the problem. 

The main cause for the decrease in 
commodity futures volume is elemen- 
tary. I do not believe there is anyone 
who has lived in the grain business 
for the past five years or longer who 
does not know the true facts which 
caused the decrease, and that is the 
political operation of the Farm Pro- 
gram. 

Even an economist such as you 
quote should know it is only natural 
when farm legislation is enacted the 
prime consideration of the politician 
is to garner votes by passing laws that 
have set unrealistically high prices, 
resulting in the Department of Agri- 
culture getting control of the major 
percentage of the grain that is raised 
for sale. 

The writer personally believes that 
the fundamental fact recited in the 
foregoing is so strong that no further 
argument is necessary to refute the 
statements given you. With kindest 
personal regards, 

Yours very truly, 

LEE H. WAGNER 
(Chicago) 
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s families and frgtnd& break bread together 
in the BOlida¥¥[radition... 


We e « «of The Kansas Milling Company 


Wish you and those you hold dear 


An old fashioned Merry Christmas and 


Peace and Prosperity in the New Year. 


WICHITA 
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FLAVOR RESEARCH AND 
FOOD ACCEPTANCE 


Sponsored by Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


This book ranks as the leading authority on one of the basic 
factors of food product success—flavor. It covers advances 
of recent years in sensory testing, consumer evaluation, 
psychology, physiology and chemistry. It is based on a series 
of four symposia sponsored by the flavor laboratory of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and contains findings of 40 acknowl- 
edged leaders in the various aspects 

of flavor research ‘ 


RADIATION TECHNOLOGY in Food, 
Agriculture & Biology 


By Norman W. Desrosier, Ph.D. 
and Henry M. Rosenstock, Ph.D. 


Two research leaders collaborate in presenting the basic 
principles of ionizing radiations and their present and proba- 
ble future applications in food processing and preservation, 
horticultural, agricultural 


and biological research .. $12.50 ($13.50 Foreign) 


INSECT PESTS of Stored Grain and 


Grain Products 
By Richard T. Cotton 


From his long experience with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
author deals with facts, tests, research and practical 

experience in modern methods of insect control.. $4.00 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


Pointers in the business areas of leadership, organization, 
conservation of time and energy, methods of teaching, pro- 
cedures for getting along with employers, employees and 
fellow executives; the art of self command, 

use, timing of words and action 


HANDBOOK OF FOOD 


AND AGRICULTURE 
Edited by Frank C. Blanck 


A one-volume handbook for chemists, engineers, research 
workers and students. It covers the newest applications of 
science to the fields of food and agriculture. Each chapter 
covers in concise form the most important, up-to-date infor- 
mation available on soils, plant growth, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, nutrition, storage of raw products, food processing, 
preservation, spoilage, packaging, quality control, waste 
disposal and related topics. Mr. Bianek is a con- 

sultant to the U.S. Department of Agriculture.... $15.00 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 
By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all 
divisions, to 1954. A dramatic story of one 
of the world's largest businesses 


THE CHEMISTRY & TECHNOLOGY OF 
CEREALS as Food and Feed 


Edited by Samuel A. Matz, Ph.D. 


The first comprehensive survey of the chemistry and tech- 
nology of the cereal industries ever published, say the pub- 
lishers. Or. Matz is chief of the Cereal and Grain Products 
Branch, Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces. The book has 25 chapters covering cereals 
from wheat through all the other grains, and on manufac- 
ture of breakfast cereals, processed cereals for human nutri- 
tion, effects and detection of insect and rodent infestation of 
cereals. Chapters are by 


specialists in each field... $15.00 ($16.00 Foreign) 


FOOD CHEMISTRY 
By Lillian H. Meyer 


Dr. Meyer's text offers an approach to food chemistry that 
includes the recent contributions of science along with the 
results of centuries of discovery 

by trial and error 


BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


A handy, pocket-sized booklet of The MILLER series of edi- 
torials on milling industry costs. This is an ideal booklet for 
purchase by millers for circulation to their salesmen and 
other interested 


persons 20c each up to 100 copies 
larger supplies at reduced price 


FARINOGRAPH CURVE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF MILLED FLOURS 
By R. K. Bequette, R. B. Potts and C. A. Watson 


Reprints of a technical article in which the authors make 
comparisons of Brabender Rapid Test and Brabender Quad- 
ruplex results with those obtained from the Buhler experi- 
mental mill. Illustrated 


with tables and charts 20¢ each up to 100 copies 
larger supplies at reduced price 
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Flour Exporters Protest Haiti Monopoly Plan 


Discrimination 
Charge Made 
By Traders 


MINNEAPOLIS — Discrimina- 
tion against the flour importing 
trade is evident from the action of 
Haiti's Chamber of Deputies in ap- 
proving a contract under which the 
recently-crected mill at = Port-au- 
Prince will receive the whole. of 
the country’s allocation under the 
International Wheat Agreement, 
flour milling executives consider. 
Approval HV the Senate has also 
been given. Since there is little 


non-IWA import ticenses the 
chances for continued flour impor- 
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likelihood of the government hd 


tation are considered remote. T 
chances will be even slimme 
proposal to increase the 

flour import duty by 2 
plemented, 


Flour business with Ha 
ant to both the U.S. and 
rotests have heen registe 
rs with their respective govern 
m the grounds that the discri 
ory action in favor of the mill 
in accordance with the best t 

ciprocal trade. Spokesmen: 

LS. trade are F. Peavey Toff 

president, F. H. Peavey & Oe. 

itm hes important flour 

=e" and A. B. Sparboe, Stee y 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., chai 

f on export advisory committees 

he Millers National Federation. 


Ty 


Protest Telegram 

Mr. Heffelfinger despatched a 

st telegram to Christian Herter, 

tr secretary of state on March 

* text of the message appe 
his page. Mr. Sparboe a 
Douglas Dillon. deputy under 

ry for economic affairs in the 
artment of State, and followed it i 
rith a letter on the same day. 


Mr. Sparhoe reminded Mr. Difien’: 
$a 


the recent Okinawa incident a 
sult-of which the U.S. milling ii 
ustry lost business when, with the 
lessing and encouragement of the 
Department of Defense. a local mill 
fas constructed, While the new mill 
Haiti represents the investment of 
rivate U.S. capital, as opposed to 
¢ investment of government funds 
) Okinawa, the Haitian situation 
Vv reflects almost an exact dupli- 
ate of what happened in Okinawa, 
fr. Sparhoe said. The Haitian mill, 
ithin only a few months of opera- 
ion, is finding it ‘utterly impossible” 
mpetitively to induee bakers to use 
ully-milled flour in preference to 
ported, 
Traders agree that the granting of 
e€ whole of the IWA quota to the 
iil for the purpose of importing 
heat will give the plant a complete 
onopoly of flour business. This, Mr. 
parboe declares would, not matter a 
reat deal if the government also per- 
hitted non-IWA flour to be imported, 
s it would assure local consumers 
« chanes of obtaining bread at the 
West competitive cost. He com- 
ents: “Worse than this. there is a 
sport that legiflation will ultimately 
introduced in Haiti to raise the 
uur import duty to 2504;. With such 
disparity hetween wheat and flour 
ities, obviously flour could not be 
hported even if import permits were 
sued.” 


A Miller 
Special 


Investigation 


Ce a | 
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EXPLOSION 


in 


HAITI 


See Next Page 











Mr. Sparboe, in his letter to Mr. 
Dillon, declared:. “As you already 
know, many of us are spending a lot 
of time around the country helping 
to sell the administration’s program 
for renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. which is designed to 
reduce trade obstacles and expand 
foreign commerce. I cannot think of a 
better way to discredit the RTA pro- 
gram and disgust its supporters than 
to sec our own government failing to 
lift a hand against the development 
of numerous new monopolies in for- 
cign countries at the same time that 
we are trying to tear down old ones. 
If foreign countries are to reap any 
benefits at all from industrialization, 
surely they should not be encouraged 
or permitted (if it is within our 
power to stop it) to saddle them- 
selves with a lot of uneconomic indus- 
tries that have no hope for benefit- 
ing the local economy and making 
real profits, thus generating new in- 
vestment capital for further indus- 
trialization. I submit that either gov- 


ernment aid to private investments 
abroad that are channeled into ven- 
tures incapable of serving the local 
consumers better and more eco- 
nomically than imports represent a 
disgraceful waste of capital, and at a 
time when there is such a critical 
need for such capital to exploit the 
local resources that do exist in many 
countries, cither to serve local con- 
sumers or generate profitable exports 
from the host countries. 

“I also submit that the new Haitian 
mill is an excellent example of such 
wasted capital, and if pursued in- 
discriminately in many other less de- 
veloped countries will ruin competi- 
tive foreign commerce. and create 
countless national economies with 
much lower standards of living than 
could be enjoyed if each country were 
able to take advantage of the bar- 
gains offered by other countries. 

“I am assuming that you and your 
staff will have access to the telegram 
being sent by Mr. F. Peavey Heffel- 

(Turn to DISCRIMINATION, page 33) 


Haitian Mill, 
3,500 Sacks, 
U.S. Owned 


MINNEAPOLIS—Owner of ti 
mill loeated near Port-au-Prince 
Haiti is the Caribbean Developme 
Co., and the operating firm is knov 
as Societe Haitfenne de Minoteri 
S.A. Announcement of the project 
build a plant with a rated capacity 
3,500 sacks, basis 24 hours’ workin 
was made in February of 1956. T) 
cost was assessed at $4.5 million. 

The contract for the supply 
equipment was given to the Allis-Ch: 
mers Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee and 
was stated that the mill would be cor 
pletely modern in every respect, i 
corporating every device for the saf 
ty and comfort of employees. It w 
stated that management would be 
the hands of the Caribbean Develo 
ment Co. but that Allis-Chalme 
would provide expert assistance 
connection with the early operati 
of the plant. A training program w 
instituted to prepare Haitian natio 
als to take over and operate the m 


at all levels. As a long range progra 


gitian students were to be sent 
\ US. for education in the vario 


industry. 
Mcompany said at the time 
: “+m dae that the organiz 


. president of the Tokl 

d of the Venezuela Sy 
‘iwith oil holdings in t 
shezuela. Associated wi 
ve V. V. Hagen, a co 
, and Clint Mure} 


he fé:annual technical conferen 


‘ak; issociation of Operative Mi 


ere poe ‘Buffalo last year, officials 


“Chalmers gave details of t 


by ‘mill. Herbert D. Vanderlip, now ma 
J ager of the grain and milling m 
ata chinery section of the machinery fir 


declared: “We have heard from sor 
of our close friends in the indust 
that there is an undercurrent 


. criticism regarding our participati 
He in the project. We had nothing to: 


“ with the promotion of this mill. V 
only became interested after Ame) 
can capital was arranged and t 
economic studies indicated that it w 
profitable to build a plant in tt 
area. Once this became known, th: 
we fought tooth and nail for the co 
tract. Needless to say. the compe 
tion was world-wide. We did nothii 
that any reputable business fir 
would not have done to obtain a co 
tract for equipment when capital b 
came available. Certainly, we are n 
interested in building any plant th 
will destroy any production capaci 
of the American mills, but neith 
could we sit back and let a good jc 
go by the boards to some of 
world-wide competitors.” 

Under the guidance of the Unit: 
Nations Mission and the U.S. Poi 
IV Technical Assistance Program, t] 
Haitian government has undertak« 
an ambitious program of cultural r 
form, industrial development an 
mass education. They are long ran; 
programs which observers say w 
take years of hard work. 

Directing technical operations 
the mill currently is George S. + 
Smith who was formerly with Flo 
Mills of America. He is treasurer 
the Association of Operative Mi 





A Case Study in Uneconomic Development 


Post Mill-Building Investigation Shows IIl-Consequences 
Following Flour Import Cessation in Under-Developed Area 


NTHUSIASTIC feelings of na- 

tionalism, chauvinistic pride in 
country and the desire to throw off 
colonialism in favor of independence 
will merit many absorbing chapters 
when the history of the second half 
of the 20th century comes to be writ- 
ten. 

And finding a place in that history 
will be the internecine strife which is 
drawing blood in the Congo, in Cuba, 
in Haiti, in Venezuela and elsewhere. 
The historians will apportion the 
blame for those tragic events when 
the time comes. But they surely will 
not blame the developing countries, 
or even the under-developed ones, 
because of their anxiety to make pro- 
gress, because of their desire to do 
things for themselves, to manufacture 
for themselves—to industrialize. Yet 
it will be the duty of the historians to 
appraise the value of many of these 
developments, particularly those that 
failed for want of proper evaluation. 
And coming in for criticism will be 
industrial ventures which, in their 
failure, caused suffering for the 
peoples as they emerged from their 
economic cocoons. 

Capitalists in the older countries 
have been eager to help in the achieve- 
ment of manufacturing facilities and 
readily provide funds when the in- 
vestment opportunities look golden. 
Engineers and builders of world-wide 
experience and reputation have of- 
fered their skills. They have made a 
laudable contribution. 

But there is the dark side of the 
moon. 


Flour Mills Desired 
Flour mills, in some developing 
countries, are among the first produc- 
tion facilities desired because, argue 
the leaders, flour is a basic food. Hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of new mills 
have been built since the end of World 
War II and many of them have 
proved successful. But some have not 
been so successful and the people who 
rely upon a regular supply of flour 
for their basic needs have suffered. 
Mills have been built where they 
should not have been built, particu- 
larly in areas where wheat cannot be 
grown, or where the supply of wheat 
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is small and of poor quality. Many 
new facilities have only been kept 
alive because they received tariff pro- 
tection in order to beat the competi- 
tion of imported flour, produced more 
economically in the longer estab- 
lished and less costly plants of the 
major exporting countries, such as the 
US. 

To some of the young countries, the 
lesson has been plain. They have 
scuttled their plans to build flour mills, 
realizing that imported supplies can 
feed the people at less cost and to 
greater benefit than a product manu- 
factured in their own land. In making 
economic studies, the wise legislators 
and officials were aided by a pamphlet 
published by the Millers National 
Federation in 1953. Entitled “Flour 
Milling in Importing Countries” and 
authored by Gordon P. Boals, director 
of exports for the federation, the 
pamphlet detailed the dangers and pit- 
falls of new mill projects. Published 
in English, Spanish and French, the 
pamphlet was subsequently supple- 
mented by a report on the high costs 
of building flour mills. 

Despite this collection of authorita- 
tive information several countries still 
persisted with their plans. They ques- 
tioned the truth of the MNF findings 
—some to their present embarrass- 
ment. 

Other countries today are investi- 
gating the possibilities of building 
flour mills, some with their own funds, 
some with funds provided by foreign 
investors, in order to abolish or at 
least reduce their dependence upon 
imported flour. 


Investigation Planned 

To what extent can those countries 
rely on the cautions and the warnings 
expressed in the MNF pamphlet? THE 
MILLER decided to use its editorial 
and research sources to find out. It 
was decided to conduct an investiga- 
tion to see how the statements made 
seven years ago hold up today. 

In order to allow investigation in 
depth, it was decided to limit the in- 
quiry to one country. And the choice 
of the country was based on the fact 
that, in its flour milling operation, it 
should meet certain specifically de- 
fined provisions. Because so many of 
the countries currently discussing the 
possibilities of establishing a flour 
milling industry do not grow their 
own wheat, it was decided to choose 
a non wheat growing country. More- 
over, a country was required with a 
completely new flour milling facility 
and capacity closely matching the 
country’s annual consumption of flour. 
And it was a prerequisite that the mill 
should have had at least two years to 
get on its feet under the most favor- 
able set of protective conditions ever 
devised for an infant industry under 
the aegis of government. 


Questions Posed 
It was then decided to pose eight 
questions, based on the points raised 
in the MNF pamphlet, in order to 
ascertain the situation apparent after 
two years of operation. These are 
the questions asked: 
@ Has there been any change in 
*he level of flour consumption? 


@ Has there been any change in the 


The Editor wishes it to be clearly understood that no information 
was given to THE Northwestern MILLER during the course of this 
investigation by any member of the staff of the flour mill in Haiti 
or by the mill builders. They were intentionally not asked any 
questions to save them embarrassment. Nor is anything stated 
herein to be taken as reflecting in any way on the ability of the 
U.S. personnel engaged in the operation of the mill. The company, 
Societe Haitienne de Minoterie S.A. employs the services of some 
distinguished technologists including George S$. O. Smith, W. 
Raymond Goodrick, William Wohkittel, Bert Kosderka and Karl 
Wiese, all members of the Association of Operative Millers, and 
C. F. Buck, a member of the Association of Cereal Chemists. 
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ANOTHER TECHNICAL ADVANCE FROM WEST ViRGINIA 


NEw ImpacTAPE 
DRASTICALLY REDUCES SEWN-END BAG FAILURE 


December 12, 


1960 





Pioneer in the development of Clupak* extensible paper, West 
Virginia now leads the way to a far stronger, tighter, money- 
saving sewn multiwall through “ImpacTape.”’ 


ImpacTape is a revolutionary new type of sewn tape closure** 
that adds four layers of tape to the sewn end instead of the 
conventional two. This provides 49% greater toughness than 
standard sewn 70-lb. tape closures plus a new “cushioning” 
against impact shock. 


PROOF from actual field trial 
A leading cement company had an unusually high sewn 
valve breakage rate of 1%. They packed a trial ship- 
ment of bags, using West Virginia’s new ImpacT ape. 
Average breakage rate went down to .3°%—a reduction 
of 70%. Dollar savings from reduced breakage will far 
exceed the small upcharge for the new closure. 


PROOF trom new testing technique 


The development of ImpacTape was hastened by West 
Virginia’s successful adoption of the Impact Resistance 
Tester to measure sewn end toughness under conditions 
of sudden shock. It represents the only sewn closure test 
devised thus far which bears a predictable correlation 
to drop tests and actual field performance. 


Studies indicate that 70% of sewn bag breakage ordinarily is 
at the sewn closure, even on Clupak paper bags, because the 
sewn closure is the weakest point in the bag. Often this break- 
age was incorrectly blamed on the paper. Now stronger Impac- 
Tape opens the door to profits from the greater toughness and 
possible basis weight reductions which Clupak paper is deliver- 
ing to thousands of users. This is realistic research achievement 
—aimed straight at reducing your total packaging costs. 


For a brochure giving detailed information, write and tell us 
whether you use sewn open mouth or sewn valve bags. Multi- 
wall Bag Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured 
under its authority and satisfying its specifications. 


**Patent Pending. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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quality of the flour? 


@ Has the price level of the flour 
changed? 


@ What effect has the cessation of 
the imported flour trade had on 
the provision of shipping facili- 
ties to and from the country? 


@ Has any difficulty been encoun- 
tered in the disposal of millfeed? 

@ To what extent has the govern- 
ment gained or lost in revenue as 
a result of the switch from im- 
ported flour to home milled? 


@ What has been the effect on the 
employment figures and the labor 
situation? 

@ What has been the general effect 
on business and general economic 
conditions? 

The country chosen for the investi- 

gation was Haiti. 

Haiti fulfills all the terms of refer- 
ence. It was a non wheat producer. 
It has a new mill constructed in 1956- 
57 at Lafiteau near Port-au-Prince; 
the mill is a model facility from the 
standpoint of buildings, machinery, 
bulk unloading system and power 
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First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner . . . permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


saves belting. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance .. . 


(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
capacity without “slopping.” 


Your jobber has them, or 
write B. I. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


CALUMET 
CUPS 


plant, having been constructed by one 
of the world’s leading firms of mill 
builders, with an excellent record of 
service to the industry, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. of Milwaukee. 

The mill has an indicated capacity 
of 3,500 sacks a day, 24-hour work- 
ing basis, and represents an expendi- 
ture of between $5.5 and $6 million 
according to trade experts. The capac- 
ity was also closely related to the pre- 
vailing level of consumption of flour 
in the market. 


Monopoly Status Given 

In addition, by special legislation, 
the mill was given monopoly status. 
The monopoly decree passed in 1958 
is particularly significant because the 
Haitian government carefully designed 
it to remove or at least greatly reduce 
most of the problems experienced 
with flour mills in many other coun- 
tries. First, the increase in the duty 
on imported flour was _ so_ high 
that competition from foreign mills 
was impossible. The IWA quota was 
assigned to the mill and since the total 
of that quota approximates the total 
use of wheat and flour in Haiti, the 
mill was assured of all the supplies of 
wheat imported, unless non-[WA ship- 
ments were permitted. Thus is the 
monopoly pattern complete. 

A carefully drawn contract between 
the mill and responsible Haitian gov- 
ernment departments was executed 
and approved by the Haitian Congress. 
Under the contract, the government 
sought to protect itself from loss of 
revenue, from having to accept flour 
of a lower quality than the people 
have been accustomed to in the past, 
and from having to pay higher prices 
for flour. That contract, a copy of 
which is in possession of THE MILL- 
ER, is a most comprehensive docu- 
ment. 


Past History 

Before examining the situation as it 
has developed since the mill began 
operating, let us glance at some of the 
past history. 

Traditionally, Haiti has been a flour 
market for the U.S. and Canada. In 
the years just previous to the opera- 
tion of the mill and the complete ces- 
sation of imports, annual flour require- 
ments ranged from 800,000 to 900,- 
000 cwt., of which the U.S. supplied 
two thirds to three fourths (Table I). 

In addition to supplying bread, a 
basic food item to the Haitian diet, 
and similar flour-based foods, flour 
imports provided one of the major 
sources of revenue for the Haitian 
government, accounting for approxi- 
mately 20% of the total budget. 


Flour was also the chief item of 
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Heavy-duty, self-aligning 
U.S. Standard roller 
bearings 
Automatic engaging 
and disengaging of 
"a aes ya Water-cooling of 
ithe a ; grinding rolls 


Chain drive 


Why BUHLER 4-Roller Mills 
help reduce production costs 


Es More than 70,000 BUHLER-Built Roller Mills are in opera- 
tion throughout the world. That’s more than any other make. 
Here are some of the reasons: 


Better Milling Results ...are obtained through uniform grindin 
due to even and fully automatic feed, highest quality rolls, an 
precision adjustments. 














Less Power Needed .. . Self-aligning roller bearings permit higher 
operating speeds and higher output, yet need up to 20% less power 
than conventional sleeve bearings. 








Takes Less Floor Space . . . For example, the compact,streamlined 
10” x 40” BUHLER occupies same space as conventional 9” x 36” 
mill. You get 10% more grinding surface from same floor space. 


Highest Degree of Sanitation . .. New BUHLER design provides no 
dead corners in which insects may breed. 








Low Maintenance Costs . . . due to sturdy design, high quality 
materials, and highest standards of workmanship. 


OPTIONAL FEATURES 


Automatic engaging and disen- Water cooling to keep product 
gaging of grinding rolls to pre- cool. Greater uniformity, bet- 
vent damage when running ter control of moisture loss, 
empty. easier sifting. 


Chain instead of gear drive. 4-speed regulator for feed rolls. 


For more information on how 


\ / BUHLER Engineers 
BUHLER Experience 
self | 1-3 BUHLER Equipment 
RS yy can help you increase the efficiency 


Serving the Flour Milling Industry since 1860 of your mill, call or write... 


Buhler Mill Engineering Co. Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. Buhler Brothers, (Canada), Ltd. 
4207 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 9, Minn. 12 Logan Street, Muncy, Pennsylvania 24 King Street West, Toronto 1, Ontarie 
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freight for ocean shipping from the 
U.S. to Haiti. Because of the sizable 
imports of flour, shipping lines had 
set up frequent and regular schedules 
at most of the small ports around the 
Island as well as at Port-au-Prince. In 
turn, the boats picked up coffee and 
other export products of Haiti after 
delivering imported flour to the out- 
lying areas. Flour is a product that is 
desired at regular and usually frequent 
intervals and, because it is also fairly 
bulky, shipping lines are encouraged 
to arrange port calls to unload it. 
When a boat arrives regularly at a 


i“ 


port, there is a special incentive to find 
some local product to load and thus 
mutual trade benefits result. 


What Has Happened 

First, our investigation centered on 
the consumption picture. Since the 
mill started to operate on a monopoly 
basis without competition from im- 
ported flour, our reports indicate that 
there has been a substantial decrease 
in the consumption of flour in Haiti. 
Figures show that during the two 
years of operation of the mill, con- 
sumption has declined to about half 
of the amount consumed previously. 
Table II shows a comparison of the 
consumption figures for the fiscal 
years October-September, 1957-58 and 
1958-59, covering the port areas and 
Port-au-Prince itself. 

Previous to the establishment of a 
flour mill in Haiti, consumption of 
imported flour ranged between 800,- 
000 and 900,000 cwt. a year. As can 
be seen from the table, this has been 
cut to around 500,000 cwt., or al- 
most half the former level. Since the 
reduction could not absorb the whole 
of the mill’s available running time— 
annual capacity is around 950,000 
cwt. based on a 5% day week opera- 





“Imported from U.S. and Canada. 
tProduced by local mill. 


tion—an attempt was made to build 
an export business with neighboring 
areas. This attempt does not appear 
to have been very successful for it 
does not represent an economic enter- 
prise for international trade. 


Quality of the Flour 

Most of the flour imported by Haiti 
from the U.S. and Canada was high 
grade spring wheat flour. The mill's 
proponents repeatedly based their case 
for the local mill on the premise that 
they could produce flour from an 
imported wheat of comparable or 
better quality than the flour imported. 

Article No. 2 of the agreement be- 

tween the mill and the government 
states: “The requisite conditions for 
producing a superior quality of flour 
are obtained from the following 
analysis: 

Ash: 0.46% with the usual toler- 
ance in the milling industry of 
0.02% 

Protein: 13% with the usual tol- 
erance in the milling industry 
of 0.2% and at least 72% ex- 
traction 


“Any flour whose protein is 
lower than 13% (considering the 
tolerance) and whose ash is over 
0.46% (considering the tolerance) 
is considered inferior.” 

Our investigation showed that some 
of the bakers are dissatisfied with the 
quality of the flour and it was stated 
that many problems in using it effec- 
tively have developed. There was a 


BUILDING A FLOUR MILL is a complicated business. These pictures show 
the mill at Haiti during various stages of construction. Picture No. 1 shows 
the forms being set for the first floor; No. 2—the building rises; No. 3—foun- 
dation of the grain storage tanks; No. 4—the end section; No. 5—roller mills 
await installation; No. 6—the steel elevators and No. 7—the building almost 
completed. The Millers National Federation supplementary report on mill 
building costs suggests a new mill costs upward of $1,000 per cwt. of daily 
capacity, excluding dock construction costs or grain unloading equipment. This 
mill, modern and with the best of ancillary equipment, is estimated to have 
cost between $5.5 and $6 million. 


segment of opinion among bakers 
which firmly stated that imported 
flour was preferable. These reports, it 
is conceded, appear to be based on 
opinion. However, it is a matter of 
fact that consumption has declined 
and so steep a decline over so short 
a period as two years can be attributed 
to dissatisfaction with the product. 


The Haitian people, it would ap- 
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Above: Two complete Fuller systems capable of emptying 
100,000 lb. car in three hours, unload General American 


Dry-Flo® cars to storage bins on the roof. 
Right: 
handles unloading, conveying and reclaiming. 


Graphic, push-button, one-man control panel 


NO PLACE TO GROW BUT UP 


,+«. S80 Burgermeister put 12 new storage bins on the Brewhouse roof 


Putting a head on beer is one thing, but putting a head on 
the Brewhouse roof might seem an insurmountable obstacle. 
This growing San Francisco brewery was up against it for 
storage space. With no further room for lateral expansion, 
the only place to grow was up—but how? Could additional 
bins be loaded at such a height? 

Fuller engineers were able to provide the answer. Airveyor® 
Pneumatic Conveying Systems don’t balk at height. So 
twelve additional bins were mounted on top of existing 
equipment, and two separate Airveyor systems were installed. 
They even incorporate components from an existing Airveyor 
system which had been installed in 1947. 

Now, with ample storage space, grits are unloaded from 


FULLER 


FULLER COMPANY 
156 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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covered hopper cars to bins in just over three hours per 
100,000-lb. car. The same quantity of malt travels the route 
in a little over two hours. And reclaiming and blending are 
handled at an equally high rate—all controlled by one man 
at a Fuller graphic control panel. Burgermeister has greater 
production with greater economy — as breweries must do to 
keep ahead today. 

The success of Fuller in handling problems like those at 
Burgermeister is confirmed by repeat orders from customers 
everywhere. Breweries nation-wide look to Fuller to study 
their needs for expansion, higher production and for new 
brewery installations. Why not find out for yourself why 
they do it—and what Fuller can do for you? 2625 


Fuller 


pioneers in harnessing AIR 





Hard Going in Haiti ‘ontinues 


pear, have certainly not received flour 
of “better” quality as the proponents 
of the mills suggested they might pro- 
vide; there is considerable doubt that 
they are receiving flour of “compar- 
able” quality, and the evidence ac- 
tually points to the fact that they 
have been receiving flour of “poorer” 
quality since the establishment of the 
mill. 


Price Level of Flour 


Article No. 4 of the contract states, 
inter alia: “The Corporation agrees to 
sell its sacks of 200 lb. at a lower 
price than imported flour. The parties 
agree that the average price of im- 
ported flour on the local market is 
$21.40 per 200 Ib. sack for the su- 
perior flour and $17.40 for the in- 
ferior flour. The Corporation agrees 
to sell a flour of equal quality at a 
price of $20.70 a sack of 200 Ib. for 
the superior flour and $16.70 for the 
inferior flour. It remains understood 
that these prices are presently maxi- 
mum prices and that they are also 
f.o.b. mill at Lafiteau.” 

Provision is made in the article for 
certain adjustments relative to the 
cost of wheat, ocean freight and sales 
tax. 

What has happened? Recent trade 
reports from the market indicated 
flour was selling at $21.58 sack at 
the mill site which represented a sig- 
nificant increase in flour prices for 
most parts of the Island, especially 
where high cost local transportation 
is required. 

The increase in price, particularly 
when quality is considered, is report- 
ed to be a cause of much discontent 
on the part of users of flour. The gov- 
ernment, too, is concerned because 
officials thought it would be easy to 
legislate prices of a commodity under 
monopoly status. 


Effect on Shipping 


One of the unfortunate results of 
the decline in consumption, and the 
cessation of imports of flour, appears 
to be the curtailment of shipping to 
the Island. Many of the regular calls 
at Port-au-Prince and at the outports, 
bringing in flour from the U.S. and 
Canada, and delivering it to distribu- 
tion points, have been discontinued. 
This, in turn, has cut back the freight 
facilities for handling Haitian exports 
of coffee and sugar. 

The mill itself does not distribute 
flour but sells only at the mill or near- 
by location. This is known as the 
“cash and carry” policy of the mill. 
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Thus the domestic trade is responsible 
for distribution. 

Because it is difficult to get trans- 
portation to the outports from Port- 
au-Prince, there being no adequate 
road or highway system, supplies from 
many parts of the Island have been 
greatly curtailed. Consumers have 
been forced to go without their “daily 
bread.” Instead of weekly or bi-month- 
ly calls as formerly, the shipping serv- 
ices to Haiti appear to have been cut 
approximately one third, or even more, 
from the former level. As a result, 
the economy of the entire Island has 
received a serious setback. Particular- 
ly affected are the areas outside the 
capital city district. 


Disposal of Millfeed 


One of the many problems facing 
a new flour mill is the disposal of the 
by-products, comprising 25-30% of 
the total output. Many mills built in 
overseas countries have had to face 
this problem, and it has licked some 
of them. 

_A point which is not always appre- 
ciated by would-be mill builders over- 
seas is that the lack of a good market 
for surplus millfeeds has a direct cost 
relationship to flour. And that results 
in two things—higher prices for the 
flour itself and/or lower quality when 
the surplus by-products are added at 
some level into the flour. 

What are the chances of rectifying 





the millfeed imbalance as far as Haiti 
is concerned? Very slim. With two 
mills operating in Cuba, with mills in 
the nearby Dominican Republic, in 
Puerto Rico and the plentitude of 
capacity in Venezuela, the area ap- 
pears to be considerably over sup- 
plied with millfeeds. And the situa- 
tion will get worse instead of better 
with mills projected in Panama and 
elsewhere in the area. 

Effect on Government Revenues 

Flour imports paid a custom duty 
to the Haitian government amounting 
to approximately $7.50 per 200 Ib. 
sack, or about 50% ad valorem. Con- 
sidering an annual import figure of 
between 800,000 and 900,000 cwt., 
this made a sizable contribution to 
the state treasury. 

Since consumption of locally-pro- 
duced flour has now decreased to 
about half of the amount of flour 
formerly imported, and since wheat is 
imported free under the International 
Wheat Agreement, one can readily 
visualize the loss in revenue to the 
Haitian government. 

The loss, plus the loss of many fees 
and special taxes, levied by the gov- 
ernment has been estimated at around 
$1.7 million for the fiscal year Oct. 1, 
1958, through Sept. 30, 1959. This is 
a frightening amount, representing 
about 20% of the budget, considering 
the desperate economic situation of 
Haiti today. 

Employment and Labor 

Promoters of new industries in de- 
veloping countries often emphasize 
the ability of a new facility to absorb 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION at Dallas is this first Texas plant of the 
American Beauty Macaroni Co. of Texas, Inc., which will occupy an 
area of 100,000 sq. ft. in the Casa Linda industrial district. Completion 
is planned for early in 1961, with production expected to be 50,000 Ib. 
macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodles a day. The new plant is the eighth 
unit of the 52-year-old American Beauty firm and will serve as a pro- 
duction and distribution center for an area comprised of Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and the southern halves of Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
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local labor. But a modern flour mill 
is a highly mechanized operation and 
employs very little labor in relation to 
its size. An efficient modern flour mill 
will usually require around $100,000 
of capital investment for each person 
employed and at this ratio ranks 
among the lowest users of labor for 
each dollar invested. In addition, most 
of the personnel employed by a mill 
must be highly skilled workmen. 
The Haitian mill has complement 
of experienced U.S. technologists and 
the contract states that the number 


must not exceed 25% of the person- 
nel employed in the first two years of 
operation. Thereafter, this percentage 
will be progressively reduced. The 
mill management must also arrange 
for technical training for Haitian per- 
sonnel in order to fit them as replace- 
ments for the foreign technologists. 
But two or three years is a very short 
time to produce highly skilled millers 
from scratch. 

There was also provision in the 
contract for priority to be given to 
custom house personnel, displaced by 





PtLEV ELLA 


AUTOMATIC 
ROLL BRUSH 
HOLDERS 


A favorite throughout the milling industry. Scien- 
tifically designed for 9 or 
corrugated rolls. Completely sanitary — easily | 


adjusted. Rolls stay clean and cool—brushes last 


10" 


longer. Only $8.50 per pair. 


on all Nor-Vell products. We will custom build to 


suit your requirements. 
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the cessation of the imported flour 
trade, in staffing the mill. 


What has happened? The number 
of gainfully employed persons dis- 
placed appears to be far greater than 
the number absorbed by the mill. 
Though some of the custom house 
workers were presumably employed, 
under the terms of the contract, many 
dockworkers lost their jobs. This has 
added to the already difficult labor 
situation in the islands. 

Our investigation turned up reports 
that thousands of dock workers had 
become unemployed, or lost a con- 
siderable portion of their employment, 
as a result of the stoppage of shipping 
services to the outports, itself a direct 
result of the cessation of flour 
ports. 


This situation has undoubtedly had 
a bad effect on the morale of the 
people of the Island. 

The mill itself has had its share of 
labor problems from the time it was 
in process of building to the present 
day. 


im- 


It was found necessary to build a 
high steel fence around the property 
and to employ a police guard. At one 
time that guard was armed, if it is 
not so armed today. And one discon- 
tented worker is reported to have 
taken a potshot at the mill manager. 
Happily, he missed. 

Discontent over bread, discontent 
over the lack of work—these are two 
of the factors which could be the root 
cause of riots and troubles in Haiti 


| at this very moment. 


Business and Economic Conditions 


Business conditions have greatly 


| deteriorated in the past two years in 


Haiti. Long a country of low incomes 


| and a low standard of living, Haiti’s 
| economy could ill afford this regres- 


sive trend. While the serious economic 
condition is partially due to the severe 


| drouth suffered there in 1959, the new 


flour mill with its detrimental effect 
on shipping, employment, and flour 
consumption are contributory factors. 

Pleas for U.S. monies have been 
received and considerable aid has been 
granted only to be followed by addi- 


| tional pleas for assistance. 
Write for information, specifications and prices | 


Due to the serious financial and 
economic problems, the Haitian House 
of Representatives and Senate in Au- 
gust of this year granted full eco- 
nomic powers to the President of 
Haiti for a period of six months with 
the hope that some measure might be 
taken to improve the situation. 

One of the important moves report- 
edly under consideration is some mod- 
ification of the monopoly status of 
the mill in an effort to overcome some 
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of the adverse effects upon the econ- been proved by facts. That pamphlet 


omy now apparent. and the supplementary report on con- Facts ~~ 
What may we conclude from this struction and operating costs are must 

report, written as objectively as pas- reading for any government official, The ey =11 54 E 

sible? Primarily, it confirms the com- any management executive of a pri- FLOUR MILLS CON 

plete correctness of the Millers Na- vate enterprise company considering ABILENE: KA 

tional Federation thinking contained building overseas. ° che 

in the pamphlet, “Flour Milling und Specifically, the experience in Haiti } ei yy oa parery 

Importing Countries.” The dangers has re-emphasized three basic conclu- \ Bye pone th 

and pitfalls detailed therein have now sions about foreign flour mills, par- &\ ran pags e 
ticularly in non wheat producing ~ 
countries. CAPACITY-4,000 CWTS. 


GRAIN STORAGE 


], It is difficult, if not impossible, 4,700,000 BUS. 


satisfactorily to legislate or con- 
tract the status of a flour mill that will 
adequately protect the general wel- 
fare of the people and give reasonable 
protection to the capital investment 
in the mill. These two objectives ap- 
pear to be irreconcilable in the case 
of a flour mill and if either one is Plain and Self-Rising 
given special preference, it is invari- 
ably at the expense of the other. In 
the case of Haiti where an attempt 
was made to protect both sides in a BUHLER MILLS, INC. 
so - called “controlled monopoly,” 
everybody has suffered—the masses @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 
of hungry people; the mill owners; @ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar | 








A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 





ie ‘2 is 11, Tenn. 
the economy of Haiti, and trade rela- wonasastin set oy 
tions between the U.S. and Haiti. 








THIS PAMPHLET was prepared in 2. Competition within a market is 
response to many requests for factual . 
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to the Director of Export Programs, A. EK. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 
Millers National Federation, 847 Na- Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


tional Press Building, Washington 4, and Feed Mills 
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imported flour from many mills in the 
U.S. and Canada gave bakers and 
other users of this basic food in every 
part of the Island an abundant supply 
of all types and qualities desired at 
reasonable prices. Competition has al- 
ways been the controlling factor. In 
the absence of competition from im- 
ported flour, bakers and other users 
have been forced to use whatever the 
local mill supplied and on its terms. 
As a result, consumption has declined 
sharply, many parts of Haiti no longer 
receive supplies regularly, shipping 
services have been considerably cur- 
tailed, government revenue has de- 
clined, and the entire economy has 
suffered. If imported flour were again 
permitted, it would be interesting to 
see how quickly many of these prob- 
lems would be eased, if not corrected. 


3, A flour mill that receives any 

significant protection usually af- 
fects adversely the international trade 
in wheat and flour as well as the 
economic development of the country. 
The experience in Haiti has not only 
demonstrated each of these basic 
points but the closer inter-relationship 
between them. The protection against 
imported flour was made complete by 
the monopoly status of the mill and 
the very high duty placed on imported 
flour—250% ad valorem. In_ turn, 
the consumption and trade in wheat 
declined nearly 50% due to a number 
of factors, all reflected in the lack of 
competition. Among them, curtailed 
shipping, increased unemployment, 
loss of government revenue, growing 
instability in the economy, and re- 
duced productivity of the population 
have all acted to discourage any sig- 
nificant interest for foreign capital to 
be invested in Haiti. This is particu- 
larly true at present when the world 
need for capital so far exceeds the 
amount readily available that there is 
little incentive for it to move to places 
that appear rather uncertain. 

That is the story in Haiti as re- 
vealed by THE MILLER’s special in- 
vestigation. American capital, Ameri- 
can enterprise, American know-how 
joined together to make a go of it. 
On the face of it, those three attrib- 
utes were insufficient to do the job. If 
free enterprise is restored in Haiti, the 
picture will be improved for all con- 
cerned. Reopening the ports to U.S. 
and Canadian flours is a part of the 
answer to Haiti’s problems today. « 
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Pilot Survey Seeks Top Quality Wheat 


The Colorado Wheat Administra- 
tive Committee has moved from plan- 
ning to the action stage in its effort 
to identify high quality wheat sought 
so eagerly by overseas buyers. 


A pilot survey of Colorado wheat 
quality from combines to foreign im- 
porter has been made, and will be 
used by the committee as part of its 
foreign marketing program, 
Don Andersen, Genoa, Colo., 
chairman of the committee. 

Here are some items brought out 
by the survey: 


@The 1960 harvest of Colorado 
wheat averaged 33 bu. an acre. State 
average was 61.7 lb. per bushel test 
weight with a 10.2% moisture 
tent. 


States 
vice 


con- 


@ Protein content for the state was 
12.95%, about normal for Colorado’s 
high quality hard red winter wheat. 


@ Several areas of Colorado’s wheat 
producing country harvested a crop 
that averaged above 14% protein; 
13% to 13.5% were frequent read- 


ings among samples submitted in the 
quality survey. 


@ The state average of cleanout, com- 
bining dockage, shrunken and broken 
kernels and foreign material was 
2.03%. Some areas harvested a crop 
in which the cleanout figure was be- 
low three quarters of one percent. 
One to 2% figures were common in 
the survey. 

Requests for the information are 
made often by foreign buyers who 
must purchase predetermined quanti- 
ties of high quality wheat to blend 
with their own wheat in order to pro- 
duce an acceptable baking flour. 

To Boost Sales 

This new information, combined 
with recent freight rate concessions, 
is expected to boost our sales abroad, 
Mr. Andersen said. 

Members of the Japanese Trade 
Mission recently indicated a willing- 
ness to purchase Colorado wheat if 
they could be assured of quality ship- 
ments. Japan, in recent years, has pur- 
chased the bulk of its hard wheat 
from Canada, largely because com- 
parable quality was less expensive and 
because experience has given them 
confidence in Canadian shipments. « 
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“There's Our Efficiency Expert, Smedley—He Wasn't 


in the Sifter!" 
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(D-. famous symbol of dependable quality in 
many packaging fields .. . glass and plastic con- 
tainers, corrugated boxes, and multiwall bags. 


So mucu more than just the ability 
to produce it must be considered 
when you buy any manufacturer’s 
product. It must be backed by expe- 
rience, to assure you that the prod- 
uct is properly designed to fit its 
specific uses .. . by dependability to 
assure you of exactly what you want, 
when and where you want it... 
and, of course, by quality. 
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Lambert Hitchcock was the first large-scale manufacturer of furniture 
in America. The skill and quality which went into his designs have lived 
for 150 years, as is represented by the famous “Hitchcock Chair.” 


Think of the maker when you buy any product... 
It pays to buy bags from a packaging specialist! 


Owens-Illinois, through its leader- 
ship in many fields of packaging, can 
help you in all your multiwall bag 
requirements—the right multiwall 
bag for every packing, handling, 
storage, and shipping method. 
For full information, 
write to Owens-Illinois, 
Multiwall Bag Division, 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
AN @ PRODUCT 


Owens-ILuInNoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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There’s no Business like... 


FLOW BUSIMESS | 


Up and running in good time for Christmas is Pills- 
bury’s George B. Wagner. But it nearly wasn’t so. His 
hobby is sawing up trees and having gone through two 
chain saws and the proud owner of a third—a monster— 
he looks upon himself as something of an expert. Junior 
partner in the sawing bees is Sterwin’s Lyle P. Carmony, 
and Mr. Wagner looks upon him as being something of 
an amateur. He is continually expressing concern for his 
safety, swearing that one day he will lose a leg. 

HY, 

The Wagner-Carmony Log Cutting Co. has been in 
operation for five years providing an abundant supply of 
logs for their amusement room fireplaces. And not too 
long ago a saw did indeed bite Carm in the knee, but not 


too seriously. 
®, 


Wag was distressed for he takes as fatherly an interest 

in Carm as he does in daughters Sharon, 12, Cindy, 11, 

and Maureen, 10. Jack Spohn, former president of the 

Association of Operative Millers and retired now from the 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Nurmi Winburn of Industrial 

Fumigant Co., Warren Keller of Sterwin, George Smutny 

of Entoleter and Dick Bradford of Pillsbury are among 

those who will bear witness to the paternalistic attitude of 
Pop Wagner towards Carmony. 
fH &, 

But it happened. It just had to. Paternally caring for 

an ittsy-bittsy mock orange tree, in the path of the be- 

hemoth saw, Mr. Wagner slashed his leg but good. And 


on hand, luckily, was the resourceful Carmony who whisked 
the bloodied woodman to the local sawbones. 


fi &, 

Rumors, allegedly started by Mr. Carmony, reported 
Mr. Wagner as having anything from three to 103 stitches 
in his leg but careful inquiries from Nurse Luvurne who 
in her capacity as Mrs. George Wagner had all the fetchin’ 
and carryin’ to do for a few days, elicits the information 


that the patient is back on his feet again, recovering from 
a wound which required only 12 stitches. Only! 


#®, 

The Minneapolis Morning Tribune reported it in a 
front page feature recently: A man in sore perplexity was 
holding up the checkout line at a Bloomington (Minn.) 
supermarket. “Was it JETS or PEP or ZIP,” asked the 
cashier, prepared to run through the whole litany of 
breakfast cereals. “No,” he said, “it was more like WHIZ 
or BLAST.” “Oh,” she said, “you must want ZOOM.” 


He did, too. 
#®, 

Taking a bow over there out West is Fisher Flouring 
Mills’ Bob Erzinger, sales and advertising manager of the 
grocery products division. He and President John L. Locke 
chuckled mightily at the free publicity in the home town 
newspaper of the major competition. 
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Around the year 1889, competition for contracts to 
build new mills grew very keen in the U.S. There had 
been a spate of new construction, but as the pace slackened, 
the rival millbuilders were really scrapping for jobs. So 
anxious were the contractors to demonstrate the merits of 
their systems and machinery that not infrequently a bid 
was made at less than cost. In those days, THE MILLER 
employed a character who wrote under the name of 
Lusty Lyre. This is the poem he dedicated. to the milling 
engineers of the time. 


HOW HE BUILT HIS MILL 


John Henderson, of Johnstown, 
Resolved to build a mill; 

He had precious little money, 
And his credit it was nil; 

But he did not lack for shrewdness, 
Had great confidence in self, 
And possessed some other qualities 

More useful far than pelf. 
So he wrote to all millfurnishers, 
Inviting them to bid, 
And in glowing terms magniloquent 
His lack of funds he hid. 
He chose his words so neatly, 
And wrote with such a grace, 
That those who got his letters 
Ached to build in such a place. 
So, upon the day appointed, 
The trains to Johnstown came 
Just loaded down with builders— 
Every expert known to fame; 
And each one brought his plan along, 
A bid likewise brought he, 

And the way they clawed each other 
Was a pretty sight to see. 

In starting in, the terms were cash, 
But soon the contest grew 

Until each bidder tried his best 
The others to outdo. 


One guaranteed to give results 
That ne’er were known before; 

John Henderson he sweetly smiled, 
And said he'd think it o'er. 


The next one offered four years’ time, 
And freely did agree 

To discount every item in 
The first one’s guarantee. 


John Henderson he smiled again, 
And showed him to the door; 

And so there came another one 
Who guaranteed some more. 


The next one cut the price in two; 
Anon another came 

Who also helped John Henderson 
To play his little game. 


The contract was awarded then, 
And everyone was sad, 

For all had sought the mill to build 
And failure made them mad. 


And the saddest one of all the lot 
Of all the builders there 

Was the man who got the contract; 
He wept and tore his hair. 


And smiling Mr. Henderson 
Soon owned a handsome mill 
For which the good millfurnisher 
Had kindly paid the bill. 
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NOW... Accurate 
DIRECT READING 


RECORDING & TOTALIZING 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


BY WEIGHT 
»of any dry-tlowing 


cA 6 


R PRE-SELECTED | 


The "IPI'' Dry-Flow Meter auto- 
mates bulk loading and unloading. 
The meter's automatic controls 


stop the flow of materials when 
they reach a desired weight. 


‘engineered — automatically — for 
your plant's efficiency" 


For detailed information write:... 


Industrial Processes, Inc. 


621 S. W. Morrison, Portland 5, Oregon 
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Syiaalelar 
Carter 
e)at-ielaar-hale 


conveying 


Because it is available in high-pressure 
horizontal and vertical systems, and 
low-pressure vertical systems. All sys- 
tems are adaptable to existing flows. 
Workmanship is unsurpassed mi No 
Separate suction is needed for rolls 
and sifters ma Aids sanitation control mm 
Assures cooler mill stocks ma Reduces 
fire hazards and lowers maintenance 
costs. Write for details. 


Engineers and Manufacturers — Complete Mill Projects 





SIMON-CARTER CoO. 


673 19th Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 











Agricultural Forum 
Will Cover Subject 
Of Export Markets 


Some of the top men in agricultural 
economics and grain merchandising 
will put their heads together at Ur- 
bana, Ill., Jan. 31-Feb. 1 to discuss 
the highly vital topic of developing 
export markets for grain. 

Their presentations will be part of 
the University of Illinois’ Agricultural 
Industries Forum scheduled at Urbana 
for those dates. 

High on the agenda will be a report 
by T. A. Hieronymus and S. C. 
Schmidt, University of Illinois agri- 
cultural economists, on prospects for 
grain and soybean exports. Also tak- 
ing part will be Edward W. Pierce, 
vice president, Continental Grain Co., 
New York. Mr. Pierce will discuss 
problems of quality, contracts, sales 
and shipments of exporting grain. 
Paul E. Quintas, deputy assistant ad- 
ministrator of the Foreign Agricultur- 
al Service, will describe government 
programs for developing grain export 
markets. 


Impact of Programs 

Carl C. Farrington, vice president 
and agricultural group administrator 
for Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, will talk 
about the impact 
of government pro- 
grams on pricing, 
flow and _ facilities 
in grain marketing. 
Sylvester J. Mey- 
ers, sales manager 
of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., will 
talk of the difficul- 
ties in managing 
government grain. 
Also planned are several other 
topics of discussion: “The Economic 
Environment Confronting Agricultur- 
al Industries,” by O. V. Wells, admin- 
istrator of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; “How Much Control of Business 
by Monopolies and Government Can 
We Afford to Endure?” by Earl W. 
Kintner, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission; “This Business of 
Wheel Spinning,” Irwin A. Cochrun, 
director of the university’s Bureau of 
Business Management; “The Univer- 
sity’s Role in Agricultural Industries,” 
Pres. David Dodds, University of Illi- 
nois, and “Competing on a World 
Market,” Nicholas Nyradi, director of 
international studies, Bradley Univer- 
sity, Peoria, Ill. « 


Carl Farrington 
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Missouri River 
Grain Traffic 
Up Sharply 


The wide Missouri was a busy river 


during the 1960 season, and grain, | 


grain products and flour contributed 
considerably to the all-time record 
tonnage of commodities shipped up 
and down the stream. 


Total tonnage was approximately | 


1,430,000, of which grain and grain 
products made up 1,124,000 tons, re- 


ports the transportation department | 


of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
Something like 1,120,000 tons of 


grain and grain products moved down | 
river—over 98% of the total down- | 


stream cargo for 1960. 


Increased barge traffic also has | 


brought a very sharp rise in the num- 
ber of bulk loading facilities on the 
river the past year. At last count 


there were 20 existing facilities or new | 


ones abuilding. Kansas City has 5, 
Omaha 4 and Nebraska City 3. Sev- 


eral other communities have one fa- | 
cility each. Additionally, the transpor- | 


tation department’s survey found a 
number of Missouri River facilities 
for loading sacked flour, packaged 
grain and grain products. 

Outbound grain and grain products 
shipped from Kansas City in 1960 to- 
taled about 680,000 tons; Omaha, 
299,000 tons; Sioux City 1,000 tons; 
Nebraska City and Brownsville 96,000 
tons; St. Joseph 22,000 tons; Atchison 
46,000 tons, and the ports of Waver- 
ly, Lexington and Glasgow a total of 
57,000 tons. 


Winter Grain Fleet 
Larger at Buffalo 


The winter grain storage fleet at 


Buffalo, with 38 ships already quar- | 


tered, is expected to take care of 


twice as much grain as was stored | 


afloat a year ago. 


Ships now quartered contain more 
than 20 million bushels of grain. The | 
combined total of grain stored in ships | 
and elevators amounts to 50 million | 
bushels, said to be the highest figure | 
in a number of years. Further, ship- | 


ping interests expect the winter fleet 
to eventually total about 45 vessels 


holding over 23 million bushels of | 


grain. 


A year ago, when 29 vessels were 
tied up at Buffalo, grain afloat totaled 
12 million bushels. « 
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NEW PILLSBURY MILL, Los Angeles— 
a complete SIMON-CARTER installation 


In Los Angeles, California and throughout 
the world, you’ll find Simon and Carter 
equipment specified for new mills and mill 
modernization programs. Simon-Carter’s 
service is as flexible as your needs. Whether 
your requirements are a single machine, a 
plant modernization, or a completely new 
mill, you can depend on Simon-Carter 
experience and skill. 


Carter Disc-Separators, a Simon These Simon Rollermills are 
Washer & Whizzer, and a Simon built to standards of precision 
Autodamper are seen in this typi- unsurpassed in modern milling 
cal equipment installation. engineering. 








SIMON-CARTER CO. 


673 Nineteenth Ave. N. E. * Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
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Develops Paper Grain Door 
For Economical, Easier Handling 


Paper, becoming ever more univer- 
sal in its industrial application, is being 
put to increasing practical use as a 
railroad grain car door. Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. has introduced the most re- 
cent innovation in this area of usage, 


The Grain Door Outside... 


all with an eye to keeping costs down 
and grain more useable when it 
reaches the operative miller’s sphere 
of activity. 

The Bemis door, introduced as that 
firm’s bid for its share of a market 
worth $15 million a year, is claimed 
to be stronger and easier to install 
then conventional grain doors, em- 
ploying a steel tension cable for added 
strength. 


a. 


Six to nine-foot doorways can be 
covered by the new door without spe- 
cial harness or extension bands. The 
door has center-post construction re- 
inforced by a tension cable. Connect- 
ed to Bemis grain doors on each side 


And Seen from the Inside. . . 


of the car, the cable minimizes bulg- 
ing and, consequently, blocking of 
storm doors. This allows the car to be 
easily inspected at any time. 
Caulking, steel straps, extension 
bands and special nails are not re- 
quired in installing the doors. Cooper- 
ing can be completed in half the time 
required by other types of doors—and 
with fewer hazards due to the elimin- 
ation of steel straps, Bemis claims. 


¥ Ld 


Cable Crosses Car from Door to Door for Strength 


Regular roofing nails are used to 
pinion the door to the side walls, tak- 
ing the strain off car posts. 

If the car is to be unloaded man- 
ually, it is ready when the paper is 
cut. Although the door can be cut for 
unloading, small rents or tears oc- 
curring in transit will not spread due 
to the reinforcing glass scrim in the 
heavy kraft paper. 

Automatic Unloading 

Since the door is fastened to the 
side walls, car posts are in no danger 
of damage during automatic unload- 
ing. 

Cars can be stripped for reloading 
in five minutes—four to five times 
faster than other types of doors—with- 
out special tools, according to the 
manufacturer. The stripping is said to 
be “clean,” and no steel straps are 
left to imperil railroadmen with 
sword-like flailing. 

The door was extensively tested on 
long hauls for 32 years, often con- 
taining well over 110,000 lb. grain, 
according to Bemis. During tests, the 
grain loss due to failure of the door 
was less than 1% —a significant figure 
when compared to competitive doors. 
Bemis officials say that the door has 
never failed since recent design im- 
provements were made. 

The grain doors, manufactured at 
the Bemis Paper Specialty Plant in 
St. Louis, will be competitively priced, 
the company said. « 


Grain Shipments Rise 
At Duluth-Superior 


Indications are the 1960 shipping 
season at Duluth-Superior will show 
increases over 1959 in all categories 
of St. Lawrence Seaway cargo, in- 
cluding grain. Figures at the end of 
November, just short of final for the 
season, showed 7.5% more grain 
moved into export channels than dur- 
ing 1959. Comparative totals are 92,- 
859,000 bu. for 1960 against 86,389,- 
000 bu. the previous year. 


In grain moved through the twin 
ports, soybeans showed the greatest 
increase, 12,293,000 bu. this year 
compared with only 279,000 bu. a 
year earlier. 

Wheat moved overseas amounted 
to 11,047,000 bu. compared with 
9,424,000 bu. during the 1959 sea- 
son; rye 3,007,000 bu. this season 
against 468,000 bu. a year earlier. 
The Duluth Board of Trade reports 
declines, however, in shipments of 
oats, barley and flaxseed during the 
1960 season. « 
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THIS 1S PFIZER BI-CAP 


THE ORIGINAL ENRICH- 
MENT CONCENTRATE. 


MILLERS HAVE USED IT 
WITH COMPLETE CONFI- 
DENCE AND SATISFAC- 
TION FOR MANY YEARS. 


TODAY, THIS TRADI- 
TIONALLY FINE PRODUCT 
—NOW IMPROVED AND 
BETTER-THAN-EVER— 
CONTINUES TO WIN 
NEW ACCEPTANCE. 


Here are five reasons why many processors think first of Pfizer BI-CAP when they think of flour enrichment concentrates: 
1. EVEN DISPERSION —The uniform-size particles flow readily and smoothly. 2. EXCELLENT STABILITY—All forms of BI-CAP 
are made with thiamine mononitrate for better Vitamin B, stability. 3. TWO STRENGTHS —Single and double strength are available, 
for feeding to either a fast or slow flour stream. 4. UNIFORM BULK—BI-CAP is milled to minimum variation. 5. LIGHT COLOR— 
BI-CAP is formulated with a new type of riboflavin which gives it a lighter color and overcomes unsightly riboflavin agglomeration. 
@ The BI-CAP line includes: BI-CAP Flour Enrichment Mixtures —types AM (single 


Science for the world’s well-being 


strength) and CM (double strength), BI-CAP Bolted Cornmeal Enrichment, BI-CAP Quality Ingredients Gp 


Whole Cornmeal Enrichment, BI-CAP Degerminated Cornmeal Enrichment, and BI-CAP yp pid oxo 
Rice Enrichment. Write for full information about all Pfizer enrichment concentrates. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION, 630 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN 6, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: Clifton, N. J.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Tex.; Montreal, Canada 
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Steady Increase in Shipments of Durum 
Products Indicates Rising Acceptance 


The operative miller can take heart 
in the fact that durum wheat flour and 
semolina production, which may de- 
mand only part of his time, is paying 
off with a steady increase in the area 
of export business. 

In fact, this steady increase in total 
shipments of these products—as well 
as shipments of macaroni products 
during the past several years — has 
been an encouraging feature of the 
export picture. So states a report from 
the export department of the Millers 
National Federation, Washington, 
with the pronouncement that oppor- 
tunities for expanding trade in these 
special flour and product forms de- 
serve some attention. 

Although small compared with the 
over-all total for wheat flour as such, 
these products represent one of the 
special types of flour and products 
which the U.S. is able to offer in in- 
ternational trade. 


Shipments Reported 

Shipments of durum wheat flour 
and semolina for calendar 1959 
reached 202,929 cwt., representing a 
significant increase over the 128,503 


cwt. reported back in 1956, and a 
growth in which the operative miller 
can take his full measure of pride. 

Shipments during the first. nine 
months of 1960 reached a total of 
238,899 cwt., indicative of continued 
growth in this trade. 

Moreover, Mexico, Guatemala, the 
Dominican Republic, Colombia and 
Venezuela have consistently been 
large importers of durum products in 
the past four calendar years. 

Also, pasta products appear to be 
gaining popularity in the diets of 
many countries, indicative of growing 
acceptance for the flavor and nutri- 
tional value of the products which the 
miller is producing. 

While macaroni and macaroni prod- 
ucts are not exported in the volume 
reported for durum wheat flour and 
semolina, the trade has shown some 
growth in the same period of 1956- 
1959. Shipments in 1959 totaled 73,- 
289 cwt. compared with 55,964 cwt. 
for 1956. 

Data by country of destination for 
several calendar years are shown in 
the accompanying tables. « 


U.S. EXPORTS OF DURUM WHEAT FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Calendar Years 1956-1959 (in Cwt.) 


Country 
or Area 
Mexico 


1956 
41,124 
8,890 
498 
199 
5,075 
1,190 
20,910 


Guatemala 
Honduras 
Costa Rica 


Dominican Republic 
Bahamas 


Jamaica 
Nicaragua 
Haiti 
Barbados 
Trinidad 
Canada 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
Argentina 
United Kingdom . 
Lebanon 
Madeira 


Philippines 

Japan 

Angola 

Belgian Congo .... 
Union of So. Africa. 


187,974 


1957 
29,140 
10,181 

992 
219 
6,364 
1,339 


1958 
25,489 
15,522 

249 

1,198 

4,270 

3,171 
13,291 


200,329 202,929 


Compiled by the Export Department, Millers National Federation, from official sources. 


U.S. EXPORTS 
Calendar Years 1952-1959 and 
January-September, 1960 
In Cw. 

Dur. Wht. Macaroni, 

Flour and Macaroni 

Semolina Products 
61,496 
65,125 
55,894 
52,815 
55,964 
88,878 
74,747 


50,947 

125,008 

128,503 

187,974 

200,329 

202,929 73,289 

1960 (Jan.-Sept.) 238,899 46,347 


Compiled by the Export Department, Milli- 
ers National Federation, from official sources. 


Bakers’ Club 
Members Visit 
Europe as Group 


Haircuts for 12¢ . . . beautiful hotel 
rooms for $6.25 a day per person... 
two to three-mile taxi rides for 20¢ 

. and fine cognac for 8 to 18¢ a 
drink. 

Those might be prices reminiscent 
of the good old days in the U.S.A. at 
the turn of the century—but they’re 
not. 

They’re prices observed—and en- 
joyed apparently—by 16 members of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago who left 
their windy metropolis for a 14-day, 
jet-assisted tour of Europe. 

Production schedules, rising distri- 
bution costs, and the responsibility of 
keeping the baking industry right side 
up were forgotten for two weeks, and 
the itinerary was carefully and excep- 
tionally well chronicled by club mem- 
ber J. A. Revord of Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 


Club members spent two days in 
London, spun across Holland, visited 


Coblenz, Germany, and _ generally 
covered 2,250 miles of Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy and France. 

They spent an evening at Monte 
Carlo, moved on to Paris (and the 
Folies Bergere), and included about 
a week on the Island of Mallorca as 
one of the trip’s highlights. 

Before coming home, the Bakers 
club members visited Madrid and 
Toledo, Spain. Pians included a jaunt 
to Africa, but internal difficulties in 
the Congo caused cancellation of 
this portion of the trip. So the party 
proceeded to Lisbon and thence non- 
stop by jet to New York and home. « 
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How much has 

this miller in common 
with his 

fellow businessmen? 





@ ie OS ce 


FINANCE PLANT LABOR MATERIALS SALES 


Basically, like all businessmen, the miller’s 

main object is to make a profit—that’s why he’s 
in business, and that’s the only reason he will 

stay in business. To make a profit he must find 
answers to problems under five headings; finance, 
plant, labor, raw materials, and sales. 

Usually Robinsons are concerned with helping 
the miller to solve the second of these problems 
but when required they can (and often do) offer not 
only advice but also active help with any of the 
others. 

But the really important point is that Robinsons 
always think in business terms. They understand 
that the miller is first and foremost a businessman 
and that therefore the technically ideal solution 
to his problems is not always the best practical 
answer. 

This then is what Robinsons mean when they 
talk about millsense: the application of practical 
business sense to the solving of milling problems. 


Robinson 


Mill-sense makes business sense 


THOMAS ROBINSON & SON LIMITED ROCHDALE ENGLAND 
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‘GRAIN SERVICE ® 


Guouwhere 


New York Nashville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City New Orleans 
maha Galveston 
Minneapolis Houston 
Duluth Ft. Worth 
Hutchinson Portland 
Milwaukee Phoenix 
Buffalo San Francisco 
Boston 
Columbus 
Norfolk 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Los Angeles 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Nashville 
Memphis 
Kansas City Enid 

Omaha iwew Orleans 
Minneapolis Galveston 
Buffalo Houston 
Boston Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 
Norfolk Milwaukee 


CONTINENTALS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
PRODUCING AREA 


a a 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


EVERY 


Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over .. . Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 
Seattle, U.S.A. 

Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS 
Eastern Representative 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 


Commodity 
Trading 
by 
Telephone 





San Francisco Exchange Connects Traders 
By Private Wire, Amplifies Their Voices 


Private telephone lines by which 
grain traders may monitor trading 
floor transactions — speaking up for 
all to hear when they want to buy or 
sell— is the newest innovation in 
streamlining exchange procedures. 

And credit for the initial installa- 
tion goes to the San Francisco Grain 
Exchange, where the system is oper- 
ating on a trial basis. 

The system was instituted to coun- 
teract a decline in call board trading 
due to the decentralization of trader 
members. Moreover, the grain man 
on his telephone is heard by all be- 
cause his speech is amplified on the 
trading floor! 

(The Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
recently installed closed circuit tele- 
vision into several private offices, per- 
mitting members to view the call 
board from their offices—THE MILL- 
ER, Oct. 17, page 21.) 

At San Francisco, the telephone 
system has advanced communications 
a step farther than TV _ reports—it 
permits grain men actually to buy and 
sell over the private wire in their 
respective locations distant from the 
trading floor. 

The San Francisco system works in 
this manner: 

A subscriber dials an unlisted num- 
ber and is connected with a telephone 
unit on the trading floor. He hears 
every transaction and can follow trad- 
ing on a pad provided by the ex- 
change. The pad is printed with a 
layout, or format, of the call board. 

If the telephone trader wishes to 
make a bid, or to name a price, he 
speaks—and his call is heard on the 
floor through the amplifiers. When a 
sale is made the exchange manager 
immediately mails the contract. 


Two-Month Trial 


E. W. Huebner, manager of the 
San Francisco exchange, reports that 
the Pacific Telephone Co. guaranteed 


installation by Dec. 12, at which time 
a two-month trial period was to begin. 

“The first several sessions will en- 
tail some trial and error,” said Mr. 
Huebner. “But we feel the basic prin- 
ciple is sound —and we see greater 
market activity with instantaneous 
transmission of information for the 
industry.” 

Installation costs and rental for the 
trial period are being borne by the 
exchange. When the system is made 
permanent, each subscriber will be 
given a unit for his exclusive use. The 
telephone company has set no limit 
on the number of units which can be 
installed. The unit rental—not yet de- 
termined, since this is the first service 
of its kind, but estimated at $5 to 
$7.50—will appear on the subscriber’s 
telephone bill. « 





MILLING PROJECT 
STARTS IN WASHINGTON 


Fairfield (Wash.) Milling, Inc., is 
engaged in a flour milling operation, 
outgrowth of a smaller experimental 
plant originally built and tested by the 
division of industrial research at 
Washington State University. Quar- 
tered in the same building as the Fair- 
field Grain Growers’ cleaning plant, 
the flour is produced by driving grain 
centrifugally against a series of sharp 
teeth at high speed. The product, mar- 
keted with the name “Unifine,” has 
the germ cell intact and the bran frag- 
ments rounded on the edges, say the 
owners. They also claim 4 to 7% 
greater hydration because of lower 
starch release, resulting in less knead- 
ing, and with mixing time cut to 8 
min. Unifine is cited by Fairfield as a 
whole wheat flour capable of with- 
standing shipment and storage without 
preservatives or emulsifiers. 
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For Mills, we recommend... 


| Talismanic 
| BELT DRESSINGS 


Specialized for Your Industry 


Belt Clinch No. 2 (liquid) 
and Bar Belt Dressing No. 3 


These dressings are preferred 
by 75% of our flour mill 
customers. 

WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAMPLES 


_ JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 


1827 N. LeClaire Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 





i of “Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour Brand in Kansas 
BETTER HEALTH BEGINS WITH BREAD, baking’s slogan, shows at : 
. * alias ree es Iled fo lity Bakers 
the right in giant letters on the new, 700,000 bu. elevator addition to the = oe 
-. Winona, Minn., location of Bay State Milling Co. Company storage at The Hunter Milling Co. 
_ this one location now exceeds 2 million bushels and, says Paul B. Miner, © Wwelhagien, Ramee 
~ vice president and general manager, represents the latest step in a con- © 
tinuing program of plant improvement aimed at increasing Bay State’s 
efficiency in serving its baker customers. Less than a year ago the firm 
completed a new, ultra modern laboratory at its Winona mill. The same tuk 
was done earlier for its Leavenworth, Kansas, mill. Bay State has several 
= new pieces of equipment currently in process of construction or installa- QUALITY WEED OURS 


* tion at both locations, which will be announced as they are completed | Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
= and put into service. Kansas City, Mé. 























BULK STORAGE FACILITY 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. HARD AND SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
has been issued a building permit for 
construction of a reinforced, concrete 
flour storage unit. The new facility, J f IMBS MILLING C0 
with a reported valuation of $125,600, LJ . & 
will be located at the rear of the firm’s 
“B” Mill. Dimensions of the structure ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


rm api by 38 ft., with a height of MILLING CAPACITY—4,200 CWTS. DAILY 











Dannen Covers the Midlands 


4 : Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 
~p of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 


entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 

of storage space in terminal elevators and 

twenty-six country stations is your assurance 

of dependable Dannen service. 

Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 

most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today. 


DAN N EN St. Joseph, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 


ADams 3-6162 GRand 1-6212 MArket 6616 


GRAIN & JOBBING DIVISION-DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
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about PEOPLE 


Gamma Sigma Delta, the honor- 
ary agricultural fraternity, has hon- 
ored one of its prominent members, 
Dr. John A. John- 
son, of the Depart- 
ment of Flour and 
Feed Milling In- 
dustries, Kans«s 
State University, 
Manhattan. Recog- 
nition was made at 
a special luncheon 
for Dr. Johnson at 
the K-State Union 
for his 10 years of 
“diligent service, 
farsighted views and interest in the 
international honorary fraternity.” Dr. 
Johnson, also president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
has completed 10 years as internation- 
al secretary of Gamma Sigma Delta, 
and has asked to be relieved of his 
duties as an international officer. 


Dr. J. A. Johnson 


James W. Whitacre, whose experi- 
ence in the grain milling industries 
goes back 35 years, has been appoint- 
ed to the staff of 
Grain Merchants, 
Inc., an advisory 
company that serv- 
the Garvey- 
controlled grain 
elevators through- 
out the Southwest 
and North Dakota. 
Mrs. Olive W. 
Garvey is _presi- 
dent of the firm 
and Ralph J. 
Crawford is executive vice president. 
Mr. Whitacre currently is making an 
extensive study of the services and 
facilities of Garvey-controlled eleva- 
tors in the grain merchandising field, 
particularly regarding establishment of 
laboratory facilities for determining 
milling and baking qualities of wheat. 
Mr. Whitacre was graduated from 
Wichita University in 1925, following 
which he joined Commander Larabee 
Milling Co. as a chemist, advancing 
in various capacities for a number of 
years. In 1947 he was named wheat 
buyer and assistani to the manager 
of Commander Larabee’s grain de- 
partment at Kansas City, remaining 


ices 


J. W. Whitacre 
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in grain merchandising and mill pro- 
curement for 13 years and holding 
membership on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. 

e 


The Buffalo mill properties of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., have a new elevator 
superintendent. He is James P. Buck- 
ley, who has advanced successively to 
his position from duties earlier as a 
grain shoveler. Mr. Buckley succeeds 
Peter White, who has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s elevator at 
Des Moines. In his new capacity, Mr. 
Buckley will have under his super- 
vision 40 grain elevator employees 
with responsibilities for receiving 
wheat by ships and railroad cars, 
handling, binning, mixing and cleaning 
annually more than 22 million bushels 
of wheat. 

2 


A promotion has been announced 
for George R. Willis of S. Howes Co., 
Silver Creek, N.Y. Mr. Willis, who 
joined S. Howes in 
1955 as a_ sales 
representative, has 
been appointed 
vice president in 
charge of sales, 
states Alexis C. 
Barbeau, Jr., com- 
pany president. In 
this capacity, Mr. 
Willis will have 
over - all responsi- 
bility for directing 
the company’s sales activities in all 
sections of the country, assisted by 
Willard C. Martin. In 1957 Mr. Willis 
was advanced from sales representa- 
tive to sales manager. 


George R. Willis 


The nation-wide network of trans- 
portation operations for Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. now comes under 
the supervision of Robert H. Foltz, 
who has joined ADM as its director 
of transportation, reports Burton W. 
Schroeder, administrative vice presi- 
dent for the company. Mr. Foltz 
joined the firm Dec. 1, and on Jan. 1 
will succeed Wesley C. Newman, gen- 
eral traffic manager, who retires after 
20 years of service with ADM. Mr. 
Foltz will direct a network of com- 


pany transportation involving approxi- 
mately 100 plants, elevators and 
mines, and will have responsibility for 
moving ADM’s more than 1,000 prod- 
ucts on a national and international 
basis. To this task he brings a back- 
ground of 27 years in the field of 
transportation. For the past seven 
years Mr. Foltz has been assistant 
director of traffic for Allied Chemi- 
cal Corp. Prior to that he held traffic 
and transportation executive positions 
with Merck & Co., Inc., Consolidated 
Cigar Corp., and several trucking 
companies. He is a member of the 
New York Trattic Club, the National 
Freight Traffic Assn., the Compressed 
Gas Assn., a former member of the 
National Industrial Traffic League 
executive committee, and an associate 
member of the traffic committee of 
the Manufacturing Chemists Assn. 
Mr. Foltz, originally from Columbus, 
Ohio, now lives in Closter, N.J. 


Three changes within the sales op- 
erations of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. are 
under way, reports C. W. Akin, exec- 
utive vice presi- 
dent. George W. 
Finlay becomes 
manager of the 
Wichita bag plant 
and sales divisions. 
U. A. Tull suc- 
ceeds him as su- 
pervisor for multi- 
wall sales in the 
St. Louis general 
sales department. 
In turn, Don- 
ald H. Woodmansee, Jr., moves into 
Mr. Tull’s former post as sales man- 
ager of the Memphis sales division. 
Mr. Finlay will take his new position 
Feb. 28, 1961, on retirement of M. E. 
Ocker, present plant manager. Ap- 
pointments of Mr. Tull and Mr. Wood- 
mansee already have been made ef- 
fective. Mr. Finlay joined Bemis in 
1946, Mr. Tull in 1947 and Mr. 
Woodmansee in 1951. Mr. Finlay is 
a graduate of St. Louis University. 
Mr. Tull attended Union University, 
Jackson, Tenn., and Mr. Woodman- 
see was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee in Knoxville. « 


George W. Finlay 


D. H. Woodmansee U. A. Tall 
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What are you 
paying for 
when you buy 
bakery flour? 


You buy a baking ingredient — but what do you get? 


Here are the facts about the“‘extras’ in Russell- Miller flour that aren't 


mentioned in the analysis. They can make a big difference. 


HE purchase of flour is a bargain between baker 

and miller. To the baker it means a fair price for 

an important production ingredient—so many 
dollars per hundred weight. To Russell-Miller the 
bargain is measured in responsibility, reputation, quality 
and customer satisfaction. 

You won’t find them listed on the invoice, but the 
“extras” milled into every Russell-Miller flour represent 
the biggest value a baker will ever receive. 

It all starts with the wheat 

Hard spring, hard winter and soft wheats are selected 
by Russell-Miller for their excellence in particular types 
of bakery flours . . . bread, cake, pastry : . . for their 
ability to produce the properties required in a wide 
range of bakery production. Russell-Miller terminal 
elevators are filled with a variety of these wheats. . 
all representing the finest crops from the country’s top 
wheat producing regions. 


The search for perfection never ends 
Vigilance is the price of quality. At Russell-Miller’s 
modern laboratories countless tests guard a reputation 
built through more than 75 years of milling. Tests 
before wheat is bought . . . tests before wheat is milled 
. tests, tests, tests. And finally, after milling, the 


final test . . . an actual baking, to prove the qualities 
Russell-Miller insists on offering bakers. The research 
and laboratory facilities of Russell-Miller alone repre- 
sent a huge investment. . . yet, this search for perfec 
tion is a part of the bargain you make when you buy 
Russell-Miller flour. 


Service is a part of the bargain too 

To Russell-Miller, the sale of bakery flour never ends 
the miller’s responsibility. Technical service is always 
available . . . formula analysis and production help is a 
part of the bargain too. 

The whole idea behind Russell-Miller’s bargain with 
bakers is to deliver a product of outstanding quality 
and dependability . . . to back it with technical help 
... to make it easily available at a fair price. Remem- 
ber, easily available means the flour you want, in the 
quantity you want, when you want it. That’s why 
Russell-Miller will gladly make mixed shipments. 

These days, isn’t it refreshing to find a source that 
offers so many extras? Russell-Miller feels these ad- 
vantages are important . . . that’s why they’re a part 
of every bargain Russell-Miller makes with bakers. 
The extras have been in Russell-Miller flour since 1882. 


They always will be... you can count on it. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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Fane THEY ARE-MESSING- 


December 


Dec. 15-16—7th Annual Business Clinic 
for Elevator Managers; Michigan State 
University, E. Lansing, Mich.; sec., Carle- 
ton C. Dennis, Dept. of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Michigan State University. 


1961 


January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. |7—Michigan Bakers Educational 
Conference; Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, E. Lansing, Mich. 


Jan. 19-20—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; 
sec., R. M. Huffman, 1694 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


January 20-21—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; Fresno Hacienda 
Motel, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, 
California Mill Equip. Co., San Mateo. 


Jan. 22-24—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
winter convention; Pittsburgh Hilton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 600 
North 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 28—District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., Minne- 
apolis. 


Jan. 29-31—Potomac States 
Assn., 45th annual winter 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Bakers 
convention; 
Baltimore, Md.; 
1126 Mathieson 


Jan. 31-Feb. |—Agricultural Industries 
Forum, University of Illinois, Urbana; for 
program and reservations, contact De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 305 Mumford Hall, 
Urbana, Ill. 


February 


Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of Caro- 
linas, annual stag outing; The Carolina, 
Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac Inscoe, V. C. 
Ambler Co., Paris, Texas. 


Feb. |1—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers; Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver. 


Feb. 25-March 4—National Retail 
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Bakers Week; chm., Walter R. Schuchardt, 
735 West Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


March 
March 8-9-——Nebraska Grain & Feed 


Dealers Assn., annual convention; Shera- 
ton-Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Howard W. Elm, Trust Building, Lincoln, 
Neb. 


March |0—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; sec., Harry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


April 


April 4—Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry Div. 4, annual assembly. Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pennsylvania; 
sec., Vernon N. Bush, 330 Bern St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 


April 9-12—Oklahoma-Arkansas Bakers, 
annual convention; Western Hills Lodge, 
Wagoner, Oklahoma; sec., Jno. C. Sum- 
mers, Oklahoma State Tech., Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma. 


April 9-13—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual convention; Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Ray Tarleton, 
1955 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


April 10-12—Pacific Northwest Bakers 
Conference; Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, P.O. Box 
486, Salem, Ore. 


April 13-15—Southern Bakers Assn., 
47th annual convention; Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson 
L. Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain 
St. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Granada Hotel and Inn, San 
Antonio, Texas; sec., Guy J. Lichlyter, 
1121 National Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 16-19—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, annual convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Miss Trudy 
Schurr, 731-35 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


April 23-26—Millers National Federa- 
tion, annual convention; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., John Sherlock, 
MNF, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents, annual convention; 
Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Dean M. Clark, I115 Board 
Bldg., Chicago 4. 


sec., 


of Trade 


May 


May 20-21—lowa Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, lowa; sec., Earl F. Weaver, 6416 
Colby Ave., Des Moines I1, lowa. 


May 22-25—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show, Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


May 26-28—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention; Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


June 


June 4-6—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, annual 


convention; Westchester Town House, 
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The phone call heard round 
the world. tts a simple call to his local ele- 


vator—an offer to sell his grain. Yet, in effect, this call 
connected him with a communications network that 
covers the world. At Cargill headquarters—perhaps hun- 
dreds of miles from his elevator—a unique and complex 
lease-wire system handles a million words a day—more 
than two million messages a year. Here, from all over the 
world come reports on market prices, weather conditions, 
bids, quotations, confirmations, and a host of other 
factors affecting market values. Not so many years ago, 
the farmer’s grain market reached only as far as his local 
community. But here, literally, is an extension of the 
farmer’s telephone, which cuts through geographic and 
time barriers. Today, by keeping a minute-to-minute 
finger on the pulse of world markets, Cargill helps make 
the whole world a market place for the American farmer’s 
grain. One of the many ways Cargill extends the reach 
of this important businessman—the American farmer. 
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Mathieson 
Bicarbonate 


| 

of Soda | 
An ingredient in the finest | 
| 

| 

| 


products of the milling field 
for more than 60 years, Olin 
Mathieson bicarbonate of soda 
can always be relied on to 
maintain the highest standards 
of purity and consistent quality. 
Check your requirements 
against the following grades: 
U.S.P. Powdered and Gran- 
ular; Miller’s Special Regular 
and Miller’s Special No. 2; and 
Fine. Available from Saltville, 
Va., and strategically-placed 
distributor stocks. For addi- 
tional information and samples 
just write: 


Yonkers, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 135 
Primrose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


June 4-6—The National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual conference; Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; man- 
aging director, R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sher- 
bourne St., Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont., 
Canada. 

June 10-12—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual convention; Ocean For- 
est Hotel, Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec., Mary E. Stanley, P.O. Box 175, Rock- 
ingham, S.C. 


July 


July 16-19—West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
1961 convention; the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; sec., Mrs. 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 
Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


Pennsylvania 


September 


Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 


A TIME-HONORED SETTING, the Tyrolean Alps, provides the back- 
ground for this scene. Shown is Rauch’sche Kunstmuehle, Innsbruck, 
Austria (the name of the mill implies that milling is an art), which has 
now been modernized by MIAG of Braunschweig, West Germany. Pneu- 
matic conveying, new square sifters and purifiers with double sieve layers 
have been installed in the wheat flour mill. The latest knowledge and 
experience in mill flow have been incorporated in the modernization pro- 
gram and the mill reportedly shows considerably improved performance 
with less machines. 


Chemicals Division, | 
Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 


INCORPORATED 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality—Top Service 


OLIN MATHIESON 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

















ELEVATOR CAPACITY 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 


MILLING WHEAT 


SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN (CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. « 
CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. ©@ 
ST. LOUIS * 


PHONE WA 1-1114 
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Wheat Team Looks 


At Market Outlets 
In Latin America 


Horace Greeley’s advice to young 
men of the 19th Century to “Go 
West” has been given a 90° twist of 
the compass. It ap- 
pears important 
now for Ameri- 
cans — those de- 
sirous of expand- 
ing markets for 
grain products—to 
go South and visit 
other Americans. 

Members of the 
North Dakota 
Wheat Commis- 
sion and Great 
Plains Wheat, Inc., are among those 
most recently making the trek to Latin 
America. With them on a two-week 
tour is George Wilkens, executive 
vice president of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. 


George Wilkens 


Purpose of the trip is to inspect 
projects for market development of 
wheat in several countries and the 
determination of markets for hard 
spring wheat. Alertness to possibilities 
for expansion of durum wheat sales 
south of the border also is a primary 
objective. 

The itinerary includes Guatemala 
City, San Salvador, Managua and 
Panama in Central America and Lima 
and Bogota in South America. 

With Mr. Wilkens are Max 
Koehnke, representing Great Plains 
Wheat, Inc.; Arthur Knorr, Sawyer, 
N.D., a member of that state’s wheat 
commission, and Walter G. Abraham- 
son, Minot, representing North Dako- 
ta country elevator managers. 

Under co-sponsorship of the two 
grower groups, the “wheat team” is 
expected to return to Washington 
Dec. 15.« 


Help Fight TB 


Ghristmas eS 
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HOMEWARD BOUND were these two Japanese milling executives 
when they visited the offices of THE Northwestern MILLER. At the left 


a 


ta 


fe 


is Yoshio Takei, milling engineer with the Tsurmui plant of Showa 
Sangyo Co., Ltd., third largest flour milling firm in Japan. On the right 
is Yusaku Takahashi, chief of the firm’s wheat section with headquarters 


in Tokyo. 
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FLEX-A-FOAM 


DUST MASK 


(no other product like it 
. +» anywhere) 


Here's everything that 
management and worker alike 
could possibly want in 

~~ a dust respirator! 


be 
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1. Form-fitting design: 
Self-adjusting to any size and 
shape of face without pres- 
sure or irritating discomfort. 


4. Easy-breathing comfort: 
Easier to breathe through and 
talk through than an ordinary 
pocket handkerchief. 

. Feather-like weight: 

Weighs only 1 ounce complete. 

. Simplicity and economy: 

Only 4 tough, long-wearing 
inter-locking parts — _ all 
washable. Pure latex filter 
times smaller than the eye outwears throw-away type 
can see. more than 100 to 1. 

No wonder FLEX-A-FOAM is the one dust respirator workers welcome and WEAR! 


. Attractive styling: 
Smartly designed to suit the 
most discriminating wearer. 


. Filtering efficiency: 
Filters non-toxic dusts 100 


Sample only 
$4.45 
postpaid 
Industrial 
price only 


FLEXO PRODUCTS, INC. «+ Westlake, Ohio 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND .U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 





BREAD 
HONOR 
ROLL.... 


THE MILLER, in association with Maurice C. 
Dreicer, the internationally famous gourmet, pre- 
sents this award for supreme excellence in the pro- 
duction and serving of a flour product to 


Arnaud’s, New Orleans 


The award is given for the restaurant’s mouth- 
watering French bread, served hot with the attention 
that makes it a gastronomic delight to savor. 
Arnaud’s is operated under the experienced eye of 
Germaine Wells, daughter of the late Count Arnaud, 
and the bread is given its full measure of respect. It is 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





light, yet retains considerable substance, and when 
accompanied by oysters or onion soup serves as a 
substantial enhancement for these dishes. Bread at 
Arnaud’s always is placed on the table and cut into 
small pieces, so the diner may partake of it frequent- 
ly, yet with ease until his appetite is satisfied. The 
restaurant’s bread, therefore, has become a superb 
integral part of the entire cuisine, serving also as a 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINES 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 











favored food between wines, as it has for connois- 
seurs of distinguished eating throughout recorded 
history. 


\ 
)*/ 
RED WING FLOUR 


Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
Red Wing, Minn. 


\ 
Milled in Minnesota for " 
{ 








Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and 
we will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 








Barley Improvement 
Conference Scheduled 


What is being done to assure the 
future of adequate malting barley to 
meet the growing needs of an expand- 
ing population? Efforts to answer the 
question, and to discuss what is being 
done, will be subjects of the barley 
improvement conference to be held 
at the Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Jan. 26. 

Over 100 million bushels of malt- 
ing barley are used annually by the 
U.S. malting industry, or about one- 
fourth of total, current domestic pro- 
duction. Rapid population growth will 
increase requirements for top quality 
malting barley in future years, states 
A. J. Lejeune, director of the Malting 
Barley Improvement Assn. « 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 


Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls 
527 Second Avenue, S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Officers Elected 
By Canadian Flour 


Export Committee 


Erik Feldthusen, Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, has been elected 
chairman of the Canadian Flour Ex- 
port Committee. Vice chairmen are 
C. S. (Sid) Fisher of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool’s flour mill division, 
Saskatoon, and George B. MacLean, 
vice president of exports, Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Elections were made at the com- 
mittee’s annual meeting held in Mon- 
treal. 

Representatives appointed were 
John LL. Cavanagh, vice president, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to; Ernest J. Wolff, the Quaker Oats 
Co., Ltd., Peterborough; Donald P. 
Reid, Reid Milling Co., Ltd., Streets- 
ville; Sol Kanee, Soo Line Mills, Ltd., 
Winnipeg; James Hess, Ogilvie, Mon- 
treal; Gerry T. Roe, Great Star Flour 
Mills, Ltd., St. Marys; Jack Schudde- 
boom, Eastern Canada Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, and C. L. Weckman, 
Pillsbury Canada, Ltd., Midland. 

Alternates elected were: W. Fred 
Howson, Howson & Howson, Ltd., 
Blyth; E. J. Sullivan, Robin Hood, 
Montreal; George Lancey, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; E. A. Lar- 
son, Pillsbury Canada, Calgary; Carl 
L. Rogers, McCarthy Milling Co., 
Ltd., Streetsville; Reed C. Ellison, 
Ellison Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd., 
Lethbridge; Philip W. Strickland, Al- 


monte Flour Mills, Ltd., Almonte, and 
R. H. Kingdon, Quaker Oats, Peter- 
borough. 

Clarence D. Howe, chairman of 
the board, Ogilvie, luncheon speaker, 
gave a comprehensive resume of the 
situation relating to Canadian flour 
exports. « 


Insurance Appointment 


Harry J. Dowsett has been appoint- 
ed as manager and secretary-treasurer 
of the Canadian Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., 
Hamilton, Ont., 
the position held 
for 23 years by the 
late Irving M. 
Lockie. 

Frank R. How- 
son, Howson & 
Howson, Ltd. 
Blyth, is vice 
president. Fred H. 
Dunsford, Great 
Star Flour Mills, 
Ltd., St. Marys, is vice president. 

The company was established in 
1878 and underwrites fire insurance 
on flour and feed mills in Ontario. 
Reserves now are over $500,000. Spe- 
cial refunds over the years have 
amounted to over $750,000. 

Mr. Dowsett will continue to fill 
the position of secretary-manager, the 
Ontario Flour Mills Assn., and was 
reelected secretary and treasurer of 
the Canadian Flour Export Commit- 
tee at the annual meeting of that 
group held in Montreal. « 


Harry J. Dowsett 





BUFFALO e PYRAMID 
Quality Flours Since 1879 


The 
WILLIS NORTON 


WICHITA e« KANSAS 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 


Incorporated 


Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
Since 1866 


LIGONIER, IND. 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co, 


CINCINNATI, O 














Frank H. BLopceTr, Inc. 


(SINCE 1848) 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Millers of Rye and Buckwheat Flour 














AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





More than 1,500 appraisal 


reports covering 


Milling and grain properties throughout 
The United States in the past thirty-five 


Years. Factual and Authoritative. 


Yearly Revision Service. 


December 12, 1960 


SINCE 1925 


APPRAISAL. 


SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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‘Super Sifter’ Bulletin 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., is 
offering a bulletin on the Richmond 
Super Sifter, particularly adaptable to 
the separating and classifying of all 
types of dry materials. Stress is put 
on ease of cleaning and sanitary dust- 
less operation, combined with large 
capacity in a small space, making the 
equipment applicable to many pro- 






SPROUT WALDRON — RICHMOND 


SUPER 
SIFTER 


cessing industries. Other features in- 
clude ceiling suspension, quiet, self- 
balancing operation, level gyratory ac- 
tion in a perfect circle, accurate sepa- 
rations, large sifting area in small 
space, dependable, continuous _per- 
formance, and minimum maintenance 
and cleaning time. Many sizes and 
arrangements are available to meet 
varying problems of capacity and ma- 
terial characteristics. When required, 
full stainless steel contacting parts, or 
other special construction, are avail- 
able. 


Circle No. 4678 
on Reply Form for Details 


Steel Drum Dumper 


Conveyors & Dumpers, Inc., a di- 
vision of Mercury Industries, has 
available the Cesco steel drum dump- 
er, designed to operate at lifting 
heights from 12 in. up to S50 ft., 
emptying its contents into conveyors, 
hoppers, chutes, mixers, tanks and 
other containers. Manual labor is kept 
to a minimum, states the company, 
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“IDEAS 
*PRODUCTS 


This reader service department an- 
nounces the development of new and 
improved products, new services and new 
literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 
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are those of the firm concerned. Use the 


*SERVICES 


and the dumper has added factors of 
easy loading, speedy dumping and re- 
duced job accidents. A comprehensive, 
six-page folder for plant engineers is 
available upon request. 
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‘Roost No More’ 


Seedburo Equipment Co. is exclu- 
sive distributor of a harmless chemi- 
cal compound v.hich can be applied 
directly to the roosting area to drive 
birds away from grain. The product, 
Roost No More, literally gives the 
birds a hot foot and forces them to 
move on without being harmful. The 
product is claimed to be a solution to 
the old problem of keeping starlings, 
pigeons, sparrows and all birds from 
creating an unsightly nuisance and 
contaminating grain. Developed and 
manufactured by the National Bird 
Control Laboratories, Roost No More 
is applied directly to the roosting area, 


either by brushing or spraying in 
liquid form, or by application of 
Roost No More cartridges with a 


standard caulking gun. Each applica- 
tion lasts for a full year or more. Com- 
plete information on the product and 
its application is available on 
quest from Seedburo. 
Circle No. 4680 
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re- 


Moisture Analyzer 


Boonton Polytechnic Co., Inc., has 
introduced a high speed, general pur- 
pose industrial moisture analyzer de- 
signed for process or quality control 
systems in such industries as food 
processing. It is the Model HFR-4B 
and employs radio frequency power 
absorption as its method of moisture 
determination. The analyzer is said to 
provide laboratory accuracy under 
factory conditions. The instrument 
has a wide range of zero to 80% but 
reportedly is accurate to .001%. It is 
simple to use, rugged, compact and 
of unitized construction. The manu- 
facturer claims uniform, reproducible 
moisture measurements continuously 
in stream, batch or sampling tech- 
niques. 
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accompanying coupon to obtain the de- 
sired information. 
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‘Clorofume’ Fumigant 
Frontier Chemical Co. has available 
a brochure on “Clorofume,” a liquid 
grain fumigant said to be a scientific 
break-through in grain fumigants. The 
product has chloroform as a major 
ingredient and was developed in re- 
search work done jointly with Kansas 
State University. Clorofume is formu- 
lated of 71.25% chloroform, 23.75% 
carbon bisulphide and 5% ethylene 
dibromide. One gallon reportedly does 
the work of 2 gal. or more of ordinary 
liquid fumigants due to Clorofume’s 


LOROFUME 


Fast Octng 





high concentration and great power 
of penetration. As a result, the bro- 
chure claims, savings of 20% to 35% 
or more to the bushel are possible in 
fumigation costs. The U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration and the US. 
Department of Agriculture have ac- 
cepted Clorofume for use on all com- 
monly stored grains, including those 
intended for human consumption, 
without limiting restrictions. The 
product is listed with Underwriters 
Laboratories and rated fire and ex- 
plosion safe by all fire insurance com- 
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panies. Also, Clorofume is less chron- 
ically toxic to human life than com- 
mon liquid fumigants, the manufac- 
turer states. Copies of the brochure 
are available upon request. 
Circle No. 4682 
on Reply Form for Details 


Sewing Machine 

Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 
has available its completely automatic 
conveyor Model ASC-100. Once a bag 
is filled, the sewing machine conveys 





it automatically through the bag feed- 
er, where it trips the automatic starter 
for the sewing head. After the bag is 
sewn, the sewing head stops auto- 
matically. The threads are cut both 
front and back of the closure by the 
automatic thread clipper. With the en- 
tire operation automatic, the company 
claims it effects considerable saving in 
time and labor. The automatic starter 
eliminates excessive thread waste and 
wear on the sewing head. 
Circle No. 4683 
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Food Preservatives 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has pre- 
pared a technical bulletin, No. 101, 
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on Sorbistat and Sorbistat-K, useable 
as food-grade preservatives in num- 
erous products, including baked foods. 
The bulletin explains how Sorbistat 
retards microbiological destruction of 
foods. At low concentrations it is said 
to be effective against many molds 
and yeasts and certain bacteria. Sor- 
bistat is a white crystalline powder 
with a mildly acrid odor. Dry or in 
solution, the compound is stable at 
room temperature. Regarding legal 
regulations, sorbic acid, sodium sor- 
bate and potassium sorbate are in- 
cluded in the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration’s list of chemicals 
“generally recognized as safe” pub- 
lished under the 1958 Food Additives 
Amendment. 
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Bolting Cloth Table 


A comparative table of bolting 
cloth for quickly determining the per- 
centage of open and mesh areas for 
fabrics and materials in use is being 
offered by H. R. Williams Mill Supply 
Co. without charge. Made of sturdy 
tag board, the table has a card with 
the necessary figures, which slides up 
and down in the slot of an enclosing 
envelope, operating on the same prin- 
ciple of matching numbers as most 
standard proportion rulers. 


Circle No. 4685 
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Sewing Head 

Union Special Machine Co. has 
available a sewing head designed for 
higher sewing speed to close heavy 
































bags. The unit can be operated up to 
3,000 rpm, the company states. When 
run at this speed with a stitch length 
of 3% 


should be synchronized to move 70 ft. 


per inch, the conveyor used 


a minute. The sewing head is of en- 


automatic 


closed design, 


featuring 
lubrication. It is built for closing cot- 
ton, burlap and osnaburg textile bags 
and multiwall paper bags. The head 
is suitable for mounting on various 
Union Special column-type and table- 
type bag closing machines, including 
older units which have other heads. 
It has a stitch range of 3 to 5 an inch, 
with provision for using filter cord. 
Circle No. 4686 
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Kraft Tape Closure 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
has introduced a four-ply kraft tape 
closure, ImpacTape, said to double 
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NEW Ideas, Products, Services 


impact resistance of sewn-end multi- 
wall bags. The new closure tape is 
said to minimize bag breakage at the 


sewing line, which accounts for 70% 
of all sewn multiwall bag failures. The 
firm has applied for a patent on the 
new closure. The ImpacTape closure 
consists of a piece of kraft tape, with 
the edges folded under the sewing line, 
and the needle passing through four 
layers of tape instead of two layers as 
in conventional closure. Development 
of the stemmed 
from studies of bag breakage carried 


new tape closure 


out by the company when it intro- 
duced Clupak extensible paper as a 
new material for multiwall bags. Im- 
pacTape is now available on all clo- 
sures made in West Virginia’s bag 
plants, and testing of new modification 
equipment is now in the final stages. 


This equipment will make it possible 


Please send me more information. | have circled code numbers of 
items in which | am interested. 


4678 4679 4680 


4684 4685 4686 


YOUR NAME 


FIRM NAME 


468) 


4687 


to apply ImpacTape to sewn open 


mouth bags after filling. 
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Rotary Feeder 

Fuller Co. has prepared its Bulletin 
F-8 
“Dual 
firm’s 


describing and 

Air-Inlet DA _ Feeder,’ the 
addition to the field of 
dense stream conveying. The equip- 


illustrating — its 
latest 


ment is a rotary feeder for delivering 
and controlling the feed rate of dry. 
pulverized and granular materials into 
high 
systems. It is said to deliver into low 
high 
with efficiencies as high as 98.4%. 
The bulletin 
drawings 


pressure pneumatic conveying 


air volume, pressure systems 


includes dimensioned 
and specifications for all 
DA DA 
feeders are of cast iron construction, 


with 


sizes of feeders. Standard 


outboard anti-friction bearings 
and shaft seals. Special materials and 
design modifications are available. 
Fuller states that pressure systems de- 
signed with DA feeders will permit 
use of smaller sizes of system compo- 
nents and related equipment, result- 
ing in savings in initial equipment 
installation cost, and 


cost, space re- 


quirements. 
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ZONE... .STATE 
OR PROVINCE 


Attrition Mills 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., has 
available a 12-page technical article, 
bound into bulletin form, on the sub- 
ject of attrition mills as a size reduc- 
The fully  illus- 
trated, is the complete text of an ad- 
Roy W. 


tion unit. bulletin, 


dress given by Stiger of 


ATTRITION MILLS 


1960 Feed 
Production School in Kansas City. In 
clear, 


Sprout-Waldron at the 


easy-to-read terms, it covers 


construction details, applications, 
horsepower requirements, capacity 
comparison charts, operating cost 
comparisons and basic principles of 
attrition mill operation and usage. 
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New Sturtevant Flour Refining System 
is Highly Flexible, 
Makes Precise Separations 





For protein shifts... 
Primary classifications . . 
Coarse or fine 
separations for new 
end products 


STURTEVANT FLOUR REFINING SYSTEM 








CLEAN AIR Sturtevant’s new flour refining system is the 
result of 44 years of experience engineering 
——— : aowusrment classification systems for food and other 
PULVER-MILL ee industries. 


Heart of the special system is a Sturtevant 
si ~< - Air Classifier which classifies coarse, fine and 

é 4 T . “ : 
CLASSIFIER \* Oe rarer superfine fractions. Low volume of air re- 


quirements means smaller dust filters. Thus 
savings in both space and costs are effected. 


RECYCLE 


The Classifier makes precise selections of 
end products by means of exact control of 

— air currents and centrifugal force. Simple 
J ss oe oad adjustments in counter action between these 
two forces permit the receipt of almost any 
cM desired particle size. 


wane + >" 
* | 


Operation of Sturtevant’s new flour refin- 
ing system is highly flexible. The Pulver-Mill 
and Air Classifier can be used singly or 

Key to the Sturtevant Refining System shown above is a Sturtevant Air 


Classifier which can produce 3 kinds of flour in one operation. Both the together, m : accordance with individual 
Pulver-Mill and the Air Classifier have exceptionally large capacities. grinding-classifying needs. 











CALL ON STURTEVANT to help you upgrade your milling system while lowering production 
costs. Sturtevant Flour Refining Systems offer much higher output capacities than are available 
elsewhere, yet require only 1/4 as much capital investment. 


Write today describing your requirements. A Sturtevant engineer will be happy to make 
recommendations based on 44 years’ successful experience with grinding-classifying problems. 


Address your letter to Grain Processing Division, Sturtevant Mill Company, First National Bank 
Bldg., Fostoria, Obio. 


nieene STURTEVANT 2°" 
MICRON-GRINDERS MILL COMPANY CONVEYORS 


SEPARATORS BOSTON 22, MASS. ELEVATORS 


December 12, 1960 





A Milling Technology Feature 


It Can Deliver a Knockout Punch to Insects; But Care 
Must Be Exercised in Its Usage—So Obey the Rules! 
By RICHARD T. COTTON 


CIENTISTS are bringing into play some new methods 
S of attack on insects using an old enemy—hydrogen 
phosphide—and properly applied it appears to be doing 
the job. 

It’s all part of the constant search for new insecticides 
to replace those against which insects have become resis- 

tant. It also involves the desire to dis- 

«EE. cover cheaper, more effective chemi- 

| oa ™, cals which are safer or more easily 

5 ’ applied without affecting germination of 
treated grains, or leaving objectionable, 
poisonous residues in foodstuffs. 

Developments in the field of fumi- 
gation of stored grain in recent years 
have been concerned largely with im- 
provement of fumigation techniques, 
the admixture of two or more chemi- 
cals to obtain synergistic effects or low- 
er flammability hazards, or to improve 
generally the performance of well known materials. 

Occasionally, new products or new forms of old ones 
appear on the market as replacements for—or supplements 


Richard T. Cotton 








TRU- 
BALANCE 
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SIFTER 


It's new. A brand new, sanitaary sifting machine, 
developed by the Great Western Mfg. Company 
for rebolting flour before packers or bulk load- 
ing operation. Also used for screening any dry 
materials. Feed dresser, grader, etc. 

Can make up to 8 separations if required. 
The most perfectly balanced floor mounted 
sifter made. 

No vibration imparted to floor or building. 
Write for complete details. 


GREAT WESTERN Manufacturing Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
Ernest Schroeder 





John E. Baker 








to—the array of fumigants already available for use. One 
such product, which has been offered for sale in the U.S. 
during the past few years for the fumigation of grain is 
Phostoxin, the proprietary name for aluminum phosphide 
tablets. Aluminum phosphide decomposes in the presence 
of water vapor to yield gaseous hydrogen phosphide, a 
poisonous gas toxic to insects as well as to warm-blooded 
animals. 


Colorless, Poisonous Gas 

Hydrogen phosphide (PH:) or phosphine is a colorless, 
highly poisonous gas. It is slightly heavier than air, density 
1.18, compared with air=1.0. It is spontaneously inflam- 
mable, and when mixed with air, widely explosive. How- 
ever, the lower explosion limit of 1.79 to 1.89% by vol- 
ume lies far above the highest concentration recommended 
for practical use, and only where it occurs in concentrated 
form or where it is developed. It is said to be relatively 
insoluble in oil, water or fat. 

Hydrogen phosphide has been used as a fumigant in 
Germany for many years. Rebmann in 1933 referred to 
a new fumigant, Fosfolon, said to be cheap and effective 
against rodents. It was generated from a mixture of cal- 
cium phosphide (CasP:) and calcium carbide (CaC:). When 
brought into contact with moist air, it gave off acetylene 
gas and hydrogen phosphide. 

Numerous references to the use of hydrogen phosphide 
as a grain fumigant appeared in German literature during 
the 1930's, and official regulations for its use were promul- 
gated in Berlin in 1936. 

According to Heseltine and Thompson (1957) the 
“Delicia” process for treating grain, originated by the 
firm of Ernst Freyberg Chemische Fabrik Delitia, Wein- 
heim, Germany, consists of inserting packets of aluminum 
phosphide into bulks of grain. The packets are of mois- 
ture-permeable paper, and decomposition of the contents 
takes place steadily over a period of 4 to 5 days. The 
packets containing the spent powder, aluminum hydroxide 
with a little undecomposed phosphide, are removed from 
the grain during the turning process and disposed of by 
burying them in the soil. As far as is known, use of these 
packets has been confined to Germany. 

With slight modification this process is essentially the 
same as when organic phosphides were first used to fumi- 
gate stored grain in Germany. The earlier mixtures were 
sometimes hazardous to use since spontaneous combustion 
occurred under certain conditions. 


Current Use, Formulation 


Recently, the German firm of Degesch-Deutsch Gesell- 
shaft fur Schadlingsbekampfung of Frankfurt am Main 
produced a new formulation consisting of aluminum phos- 
phide and ammonium carbamate in tablet form which, on 
exposure to air, decomposes to hydrogen phosphide, am- 
monia, and carbon dioxide. According to the manufac- 
turers, the new formulation has a number of advantages 
which make the material safe to handle. As an added 
safety feature, the tablets are now coated with a thin 
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layer of edible paraffin. It is marketed under the name of 
Phostox in Germany, and elsewhere as Phostoxin. 

The tablets, which are compressed to the consistency 
of marble, each weigh 3 grams and, upon decomposition, 
evolve 1 gram of hydrogen phosphide. Phostoxin is packed 
in aluminum tubes, 30 tablets per tube. These are closed 
with transparent air-tight plastic stoppers and packed in 
strong gas-tight tins. 

Tins are available containing either 3 or 16 tubes of 
30 tablets each. According to the manufacturers, “As 
long as the packing remains intact the life of the Phos- 
toxin tablets is practically unlimited. 

“A slight bulge is sometimes noticeable in the lid or 
bottom of the tin. This is caused by the protective gas, 
small quantities of which are generated at temperatures 
of more then 77°F. Neither the lasting quality nor the 
effectiveness of the tablets are, however, necessarily. im- 
paired. The tins should be stored in a cool dry place, 
locked up out of reach of children and irresponsible 
persons, and where possible in a well-aired shed away 
from living quarters.” 


Method of Application 


As with other grain fumigants when the substance is 
a solid, it is necessary to distribute it as uniformly as 
possible throughout the bin or bulk of grain being treated. 
In elevator bins the manufacturers recommend that the 
tablets be added at regular intervals as the grain flows into 
the bin. This may be accomplished by tossing the tablets 
into the bin by hand through any convenient opening, by 
placing them on the conveyor belt, or by introducing 
them into the bin with a hand applicator or an automatic 
dispenser. 


With grain in flat storage they suggest the tablets be 
inserted at a series of points at intervals of about 40 in. 
apart. There is a special probe for inserting the tablets, 


Hydrogen phosphide—it’s deadly, it’s 
effective for knocking insects out of 
stored grain. As developed from Phos- 
toxin, it’s an effective fumigant, par- 
ticularly in elevators and flat storage 
bins, for surface infestations and hot 
spots in flat storage. The most effec- 
tive usage is at grain temperatures 
above 68° F. As with any fumigant 
applied by probes or by dropping into 
the grain stream, gas concentrations 
cannot be expected as uniformly as 
when fumigants are circulated by 
aeration equipment. But compared 
with grain fumigants now used, hy- 
drogen phosphide is not unduly ex- 
pensive if purchased in large quanti- 
ties. It’s effective in farm-type bins, 
but there’s doubt whether it should be 
recommended for such use unless 
bins are isolated from other farm 
buildings. 
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UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Chicago « @ Kansas City 


1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF 
ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 











BE AS PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS, for 


BREAD 1s tHe 
STAFF or LIFE 


({)NSOUDSTEDFLOUR MILLS G() 


OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1590 W. 29 ST, © TELEPHONE LOGAN 1-2400 


MILLS AT KINGMAN & WINFIELD, KANSAS 
CAPACITY ¢ 7,850 CWTS. STORAGE + 3,000,000 BU. 
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NOW-—The Latest in Milling .. . 


Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL 





“Golden loaf— HovT's BEST 


FLOURS 


. are milled in our completely modernized Pneumatic 
Mill on the tested and tried flow that has made these 
flours front-ranking since 1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING Daily Capacity—5,500 Cwts. 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations 














Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with .. . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING—i00% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 


Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 


Bartlett 
and Company 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OFFICES ALSO: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

$T. LOUIS, MO. 


MERCHANTS 
SINCE 1907 
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consisting of a metal tube, to the top of which is attached 
a device for holding tubes of the tablets and for passing 
tablets one at a time on operating a thumb lever. 

The procedure is to push the tube in the full depth 
of the grain and then to apply tablets at suitable intervals 
as the tube is slowly withdrawn. Length of the intervals 
will depend on the dosage being used. 

By using additional sections of tube, grain up to 12 
ft. or more in depth can be treated. Ordinary metal piping 
also can be used. The bottom of the tube can be fitted 
with a metal flap to prevent grain rising in the tube as it 
is forced into the grain. In flat storages sufficient help must 
be employed to insure application of the entire dosage in 
less than one hour. In the case of very large bulks of grain 
the large number of operators required to apply the fumi- 
gant will make such operations somewhat expensive. 

The manufacturers state that gloves are to be worn 
when handling the tablets, and that it is vitally important 
tops of the containers be removed in the open air. Con- 
tents of tins should be used up in one operation. Do not 
smoke or touch food when handling tablets; wash hands 
after use. The manufacturers claim that in the ordinary 
process of treating grain the operator is not exposed to 
any dangerous concentrations of the gas. However, the 
gas is highly toxic to all forms of animal life including 
man and, as a safety precaution, all operators should be 
supplied with a self-contained oxygen mask or an “all 
service” type mask equipped with an all service canister 
or one designed especially to protect against phosphine 
gas. Phosphine has a strong typical odor resembling car- 
bide, so that if heavy concentrations are present they 
should be noticeable. 


Effectiveness Against Insects 


Hydrogen phosphide is reported to be one of the most 
effective fumigants against stored-grain insects, comparing 
favorably with those now in common use. Laboratory 
studies by Lindgren et al (1958) indicate it to be effective 
against the confused flour beetle, the granary weevil, rice 
weevil, lesser grain borer, sawtoothed grain beetle and the 
khapra beetle. 

The most comprehensive large-scale tests of the effec- 
tiveness of hydrogen phosphide as a grain fumigant when 
generated from Phostoxin tablets appear to have been re- 
ported by Heseltine and Thompson in a series of three 
articles in the journal “Milling” in December, 1957. These 
two scientists conducted tests in elevator bins, farm bins, 
flat storages and in individual bags of grain. 

In their tests in elevator bins 50 to 116 ft. deep, 
tablets were applied to the grain stream as the bins were 
filled by dropping on the conveyor belt or directly into 
the bins through inspection openings. With both methods, 
gas concentrations were uneven throughout the grain 
mass. No material difference was noted in the mortality 
of test insects as influenced by the method of applying 
the tablets. 


Insect mortality was determined by use of test cages 
containing adult granary weevils and grain infested with 
pre-adult stages of this insect. The cages were suspended 
from the center and corners of the bins at various depths 
in the grain. A five-day exposure period was allowed in 
each test. 

When dosages of 10 and 15 tablets per ton of grain 
were used, the mortality of adult and pre-adult stages of 
the granary weevil was satisfactory. With dosages of 4 
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and 5 tablets per ton, the kill of adult insects was satis- | 
factory. However, there was a light emergence of granary | 
weevils from the cages of infested grain at most levels. | 
With a dosage of 612 tablets per ton, insect mortality was | 
satisfactory with a seven-day exposure period. Grain tem- | 
peratures were rather low in all tests, seldom exceeding | 


60°F. 

Gas samples taken in the working areas of the elevator 
during the application of the fumigant showed no measur- 
able concentrations of phosphine present. 


In one test in a flat storage warehouse, a pile of 100 | 


tons of grain levelled to a depth of 4 ft. and sloping at 
one end to 22 ft. was treated at the rate of 20 tablets 


er ton. Tablets were inserted with probes at intervals | 
of 40 in. The wheat was moderately infested and had a 


temperature of 75° to 100°F. 
After four days temperature of the grain had fallen to 
52° to 65°F. The natural infestation appeared to be sat- 


isfactorily killed. However, cages of grain infested with | 
the granary weevil placed at different depths showed sur- | 
vival of adult weevils in some locations and emergence | 


from pre-adult stages in a number of places. Grain was 
not covered during the fumigation. 

In tests on farm-type bins with cool grain, 42° to 
62'2°F., a dosage of 15 tablets per ton gave a satisfac- 
tory kill of the natural infestation. But experimental cages 
containing grain infested with the granary weevil showed 
incomplete kills of the pre-adult stages. Comparable tests 
with a 1-1 mixture of ethylene dichloride and carbon 


tetrachloride gave similar results, with a saving of time | 


and labor in application. 

Sacks of grain were treated by inserting one tablet 
near the bottom and one near the top, after which each 
sack was wrapped in a gas-proof sheet. Inspection after 
five days showed a satisfactory kill of miscellaneous 
species of adult insects. In one case where pre-adult stages 
of the granuary weevil were used as test insects, a light 
survival occurred—indicating need for a slightly higher 
dosage to kill the “hidden” weevil infestation. 


Recommended Dosages 


For commercial grain fumigation, dosage recommend- 
ed by Degesch is 6 tablets per ton of wheat in elevator 
bins, with length of exposure depending upon tempera- 
ture of the grain, e.g., with grain temperatures of 54° to 
59°F. the exposure period should be five days, four days 
at 60° to 68°F., and three days when grain temperatures 
are over 68°F. 

The American distributors, recognizing that grain tem- 
peratures in the U.S. are usually higher than correspond- 
ing temperatures in Europe, recommend dosages based on 
grain temperatures, e.g., 2 tablets per ton with grain tem- 
peratures over 68°F., 3 tablets at 60° to 68°F. and 5 
tablets per ton at grain temperatures at 54° to 59°F. For 


grain in Butler buildings and other flat storages, recom- | 


mended dosages are somewhat higher. 
In Australia, good results have been reported with 20 
tablets per ton in granaries, 10 tablets per ton in elevators 


with a five day exposure, or 15 tablets per ton with a four | 


day exposure. In Turkey, export grain is treated at the 
rate of 20 tablets per ton. 

Preliminary tests conducted in the U.S. with a dosage 
of 6 tablets per ton of wheat in grain elevators under 
average conditions gave excellent results. In succeeding 
tests good results were also obtained with dosages as low 
as 2 tablets per ton. In flat storages, dosages of 8 tablets 
per ton of shelled corn have been found satisfactory against 
adult insects. From all reports, the type of grain fumi- 
gated need not be considered in calculating the dosage to 
be used. Dosages satisfactory for wheat would be expected 
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EASY SPOT FUMIGATION 

















Mill — Bakery — Brewery 
— TORN ONE NNN ONE GNON 


DAWSON 73 Spot Fumigant is fast acting and so effective that 
1/2 oz. in this 2-inch high can will give better insect control 
than a pint to a quart of commonly used spot fumigants. Safer 
to handle because premeasured and prepackaged. No hazard- 
ous job of transferring fumigant from big containers to bottles. 
No bottles to break. Easy to distribute. 50 shot cans go in one 
knapsack. DAWSON 73 vapors penetrate deep stock and remain 
effective for as much as a week. Many users report esse! ially 
continuous freedom from infestation in their equipment trom 
complete applications at three week intervals. Better results are 
cheaper with DAWSON 73. (U.S. Patent 2,606,857) 


Detailed directions and can opener 
packed in every case of 48 cans. Ask for 
complete information and prices. 


FERGUSON FUMIGANTS 


INCORPORATED 
P.O. Box 5868 
Ferguson 35, Mo. Phone PErshing 1-0414 


> DAWSON 


LOW-DOSAGE 


FUMIGANTS 














for better sanitation 


at lower cost: 


SYNTHETIC PLASTIC COATINGS 
applied professionally by 
Western Waterproofing Company 


Modern science has developed effective new materials for better, 
lower cost sanitation in milling production and storage areas. 
The new synthetic resins and plastics form slick, tough coatings 
that fill dirt-catching, insect-harboring crevices in floors, walls, 
ceilings. The smooth, unbroken plastic surface is easier to clean, 
and stays clean longer. These versatile products—of which there 
are many types for a variety of uses—can be applied over any 
type of construction: wood, metal, concrete, masonry. They are 
available in a number of colors, textures and price ranges. 
Let us show you how these modern coatings can help you 
with the big problem of sanitation in your mill. Send coupon 
today. 6018 
= et oe ee a ae N = = ome ee ee ee ae ee ee ee oe 


é y } ] 1223 Syndicate Trust Building 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
ATERPROOFING CO., Inc. 
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Please let me know how coatings can improve sanitation in my plant. i 
NAME. _— a y 
COMPANY_____ dneiea ‘ x 
ADDRESS__ i 
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to be equally satisfactory for milo or corn. If true, this is 
a characteristic not shared by many of the fumigants now 
being used. 

As is the case with many fumigants, condition of the 
grain is the governing factor in success of the treatment. 
Dry, clean grain can be successfully treated with low dos- 
ages if the temperature is favorable and the enclosure is 
gas-tight. 

Lower dosages also can be used when the insect popu- 
lation consists solely of free living forms and hidden in- 
festation is not present. Conflicting reports by investiga- 
tors indicate that when conditions are unfavorable, larger 
dosages should be used. 


The cost of treating grain with Phostoxin tablets will 
depend upon dosage used and the quantity of fumigant 
purchased at one time. Phostoxin tablets cost from 5.12¢ 
each in 25 case lots to 10¢ per tablet in less than case lots. 
Based on the purchase of fumigants in quantities required 
to fumigate a minimum of 2.25 million bushels of wheat, 
the comparative cost of treating grain with Phostoxin and 
3 other commonly used fumigants is shown in table 1. 

With regard to fate of tablets at the end of the ex- 
posure period: The manufacturers state that, while am- 
monium carbamate changes completely into the gaseous 
phase, there remains in the grain after decomposition a 
small residue of the aluminum phosphide, of aluminum 
oxide hydrate (also called hydrated alumina), a constituent 
of clay. There will also remain a small percentage of un- 
decomposed aluminum phosphide (about 1% of the orig- 
inal tablet weight). The residue must be removed from 
the grain by screening just prior to milling. 

Hydrogen phosphide is extremely toxic to warm blood- 
ed animals, so extreme care must be exercised to pre- 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 


PPP LLL 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


+. >. . SS >> 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry, 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 
Mills at: Montrec!—Fort Williaom— Winnipeg —Med Hot—Edmonto 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 











TABLE 1 
Relative Cost of Fumigating Elevator Wheat 
Approximate cost 
Dosage/!,000 bu.— Per Bushel-— 
60-90 tablets A-%e 
2 pounds 1/7c 
2 gallons Yac 
10 pounds 


Fumigant— 
Phostoxin 
Methy! bromide 
80-20 mixture 


Cyanogas “ac 


vent exposure to heavy concentrations. Figures published 
in a book on the Analytical Chemistry of Industrial Poi- 
sons, Hazards and Solvents, by M. B. Jacobs, indicate a 
concentration of 2.8 grams of hydrogen phosphide per 
one cubic meter of air is fatal to man in a few minutes. 
Concentrations, as used in fumigation at the time of maxi- 
mum development, are dangerous to life after exposure for 
30 to 60 min. 


According to the manufacturers of Phostoxin, there 
is no appreciable evolution of phosphine from the tab- 
lets for the first hour after application. So in grain fu- 
migation work, where the entire application can be made 
in less than one hour, there is a measure of safety. Flat 
storages under fumigation should not be entered until 
five days have elapsed after treatment. 

According to Heseltine and Thompson, there is pos- 
sible danger in treatment of deep elevator bins from 
the presence of phosphine in the air displaced by the in- 
going grain. The greatest danger to personnel appears 
where grain is handled after treatment. 

Fire hazard from use of Phostoxin tablets is discussed 
in a report of the Federal Institute for Testing Materials, 
Berlin-Dahlem, dated July 26, 1960. 

This report states in part: 

Phosphine developed from phosphides can ignite in the 
air. With Phostoxin to which ammonium carbamate is 
added as a protective agent ignitions will only take place 
if the preparation is brought in contact with liquid water. 
By use of a thin coating of paraffin, the tablets have been 
made less susceptible to water. 

In conclusion, the report states, “The Phostoxin meth- 
od can be considered as fire and explosion safe if in- 
structions for its practical use, as given by the manufac- 
turers, are observed, and if all circumstances are avoided 
which enable an accumulation of Phostoxin tablets and 
the influence of liquid water on the preparation.” 


Tests conducted in Germany failed to reveal any harm- 
ful effects from feeding treated grain to animals. Treated 
grain may retain the characteristic phosphine odor for 
some time, but this smell disappears on milling and bak- 
ing. Phostoxin is said to leave no dangerous residue in 
fumigated grain and hence is exempt from tolerance. It 
was registered by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Nov. 10, 1958, on a no-residue basis. Lindgren et al. 
(1958) report no deleterious effect on seed germination 
from fumigation with phosphine and no effect on baking 
quality of treated wheat. Reports from the Degesch labora- 
tory in Germany state that some leguminous seed fumiga- 
tion with phosphine causes slight changes in color and 
taste together with a distinct effect on germination of gar- 
den peas and straight beans. 


¥ ¥ 
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LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
besides flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
rains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 
Randle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 
ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 
No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 
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H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 


Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
Cable Address: Bortrite, London 




































































McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 


19 Waterloo St. 





GLASGOW N. V. 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow Algemeene Handel-en 


Industrie Maatschappy 
D 
e\\ 





“MEELUNIE” 
D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM 





106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 





Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 


52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 | 
Cable Address: “Dorfeach,” London 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiechandel 


v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Visco” 


HOLLAND 














Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 


Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 








Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
The Corn Exchange Building 
52/57 Mark Lane 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,” London 


| Gable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
LONDON, E.C. 3 








GERMANY 














| 47-48 Damrak 


AMSTERDAM (C) 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 


AMSTERDAM—C. 
Cable Address: “Matluch”’ 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 





AMSTERDAM 





Einfuhrhandel Mannheim | 


Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 
Cable Address: “Einfahr” 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 





Telex 0463270 | 


| Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. 
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DENMARK 











Brodr. Justesen 


COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: “Justesens,’”’ Copenhagen 








SCOTLAND 





Cable Address: “Witburg” 


Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. | 


ROTTERDAM 
Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam | 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 














Farquhar Brothers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cabie Address: “Gl irn,” Gl 





GLASGOW,C.2 





Millers in 44 Overseas Nations 
Read Every Issue of the Miller 
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Readers of The Northwestern Miller for More than 
Half a Century. 











WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of J 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 


Nov. 24- 5-day week Flour % Ca- 
Nov. 20-27, *Previous Nov. 22-29, Nov. 23-30, Dec. |, capacity output pacity 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 Nov. 20-27 466,500 430,578 92 
Northwest : pik i «see 743,595 769,987 810,205 483,239 | Previous week .. 466,500 *445,760 95 
Southwest eee 1,403,786 1,583,283 1,621,346 1,516,475 1,092,868 | Year ago 494,020 = 106 
P 409.359 | Two years ago .. 315,000 465,194 148 
Buffalo Sete pes cecea, BORO 604,349 575,802 586,666 Scelad:. eandee: etal. 
Central and Southeast .......... 527,858 616,471 651,799 622,974 410,493 
Pacific Coast Feta xkh 430,578 445,760 494,020 465,194 210,165 DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Totals tack 3,520,584 3,993,458 4,112,954 4,001,514 2,606,124 Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
Percentage of total U.S. output.. 78.8 78.8 75 75 75 on five-day week: 
Estimated total U.S. production.. 4,467,746 5,067,840 . . 
. 2 : % 
Accumulated total this month ...18,639,857 14,172,111 B-day wk. § Whiy 
a ca- pro- of ca- 
*Revised ? pacity duction pacity 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week o_o an | Nov. 26-27 156,068 os 
® aotaceiteas eda tein Uc a sid | Previous week .. 177,500 *188,700 106 
Nov. 24- Year ago 156,500 198,067 127 
Nov. 20-27, Previous Nov. 22-29, Nov. 23-30, Dec. |, Nov. 27, Nov. 29, 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 
Northwest 87 104 106 121 72 





Crop year 

15,913,861 15,979,233 | rorya 
July I-Nov. 27, 1960 ..... 3,944,695 

Southwest .. 104 ' 

outhwes 0 118 126 115 83 30,569,061 92,004,200 | Joy iov. 39, 196? 4008 004 

Buffalo ee, 115 117 124 10,789,309 11,278,273 

Central and S.E... 79 101 109 13,352,584 13,572,054 


9,245 871 10,175,541 


*Revised. *Four-day week 


Pacific Coast 92 106 148 


Totals 95 114 120 79,870,686 83,059,309 


i eh Ee e090 | Canadian Price 


NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 








Minneapolis Adjustments 


Kansas City 
5-day week Fiour % ca- 


Price adjustment figures an- 
capacity output _ pacity 5-day week Flour % Ca- ! 


Nov. 20-27 ..., 240,000 $169,632 - capacity output pacity nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Previous week 240,000 *215,505 90 Nov. 20-27 254,250 


vetoes $235,239 93 Board and in effect Dec. 7 were 
Year ago 215,201 93 Previous week .. 254,250 287,201 113 | 


Two years ago .. 237,000 259,312 | Year ago 283,654 128 as follows: To U.K. and other 
Five-year average ioe Two years ago .. 287,500 European destinations via Cana- 
Ten-year average ok Five-year average | 


*Revised. +Four-day week. Ten-year average | dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, also 
ee ee via St. Lawrence, Churchill, Ca- 
| nadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas ; 
tone end lows: City (Including Wichita and Salina) 4%¢ bu.; to other countries, 
5-day week Flour % ca- | 


capacity output pacity | Ras Melee” aes excluding U.S. and _ territories, 
Nov. 20-27 .... 474,750  +%455,087 96 


capacity output pacity | from Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
Previous week .. 474,750 *528,090 itl | 
> ° - aean + | . 
tee eee REM the | eee tome quae wr | | poe 1886 Bag fom St Lae 
Two years ago .. 430,500 550,893 128 | , a 


ee ea Year ago ..... 1,068,800 1,337,692 125 rence, Churchill, Canadian and 
y 3 Two years ago..1,032,000 1,261,072 122 
Ten-year average 


dll gg tend apenas Sisudie’ gueete 121 U.S. Pacific ports, 145 ¢ bu. The 
Ten-year average ... 138 above adjustment prices appiy to 
} *Revised. *Four-day week. * : 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN ae 7 | wheat milled in Western Canada. 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, | | For wheat milled in the Bayport 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, BUFFALO : 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: area the rate is Y¢ bu. less, 


-d % ca- . 
S-dayweek Flour % ca- gi Soi a. pacity | | While for wheat milled in the 
capacity output pacity x 
Nov. 20-27 ..... 672,260 #527,858 79 | Nov. 20-27 525,500 533,643 102 Humberstone area and in the 
Previous week .. 672,260 *616,471 92 Previous week .. 525,500 604,349 115 Toronto area the rate is 1¢ bu. 
Year ago 643,750 651,799 101 Year ago 575,302 147 R 
Two years ago .. 570,260 622,974 109 | ‘Two years ago .. 475,000 586,666 124 less. Wheat milled in the Mon- 


Five-year average 117 Five-year average 21 


Ten-year average 113. | Ten-year average .... 75 treal area is 3¢ bu. less. 


*Revised. *Four-day week. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 


+Four-day week. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Nov. 29- 
Dec. 6, 
1959 


757,456 
1,616,626 
577,456 
649,308 
525,428 


Nov. 30- 
Dec. 7, Dec. 1-8, 
1958 1957 


518,883 618,317 
,208,116 1,302,104 
445,719 543,372 
423,473 437,431 
341,822 263.319 


3,164,543 


Nov. 27- 
Dec. 4, 
1960 


701,108 
1,465,596 
538,307 
638,097 
455,547 


*Previous 
week 


624,719 
1,403,786 
533,643 
527,858 
430,578 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo wekees 
Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast 





Totals 3,798,655 3,520,584 4,126,274 2,938,018 


Percentage of total U.S. output.. 78.8 78.8 75 75 75 
4,820,628 4,467,746 : 
1,928,251 4 oP i 


Estimated total U.S. production.. 
Accumulated total this month 


*Revised. PACIFIC COAST 


Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
Nov. 27-Dec. 4.. 466,500 
. 466,500 
. 466,500 
315,000 


Crop year flour production 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to—— 


Nov. 27- 


Dec. 4, 
1960 


Nov. 29- 
Dec. 6, 
1959 


oe Ca- 
pacity 
455,547 98 
¥430,578 92 
525,428 113 
341,822 109 


Nov. 30- 
Dec. 7, 
1958 


Previous 
week 


Dec. |-8, 
1957 


Dec. 4, 
1960 
16,614,969 
32,034,657 
11,327,616 
13,990,681 
9,701,418 


Dec. 6, 
1959 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
*+Four-day week. 


Northwest ........ 87 104 78 89 
Southwest 104 125 92 126 
Ee a eee 102 117 94 i 
Central and S.E. .. 7? 101 74 74 


16,736,689 
33,670,834 
11,855,729 
14,221,362 
10,700,969 


Pacific Coast 92 113 82 DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills 
to The Northwestern Miller, 
on five-day week: 

5-day wk. 
SOUTHWEST ca- 
pacity 
177,500 
177,500 
156,500 


reporting 
in sacks, based 


114 93 





83,669,341 87,185,583 


Wkly. % 
pro- of ca- 
duction pacity 
157,247 89 
+156,868 88 
169,883 109 


NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
Nov. 27-Dec. 4.. 


Previous week 


Flour 
output 


227,818 


5-day week 
capacity 
240,000 


he Ca- 5-day week Flour % ca- 


pacity ei ‘ “ 
| pacity output pacity 
Nov. 27-Dec. 4.. 95 Year ago 


Previous week 
Year ago 


Two years ago .. 


- 240,000 


¥169,632 71 
231,000 228,392 99 


237,000 


143,443 él 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

+Four-day week. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and lowa: 

Flour % ca- 

output pacity 

473,290 100 
+455, 087 96 
529,064 107 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 474,750 
. 474,750 
494,500 


Nov. 27-Dec. 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 430,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
+Four-day week. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
638,047 95 

+527,858 79 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 672,260 
. 672,260 
643,750 
570,260 


Nov. 27-Dec. 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
+Four-day week. 


December 12, 1960 


Nov. 27-Dec. . 254,250 277,279 109 
Previous week .. 254,250 ¥235,239 93 
Year ago 221,750 266,784 120 
Two years ago .. 287,500 195,197 68 
Five-year average 192 
Ten-year average ...... 162 


+Four-day week. 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


fe ca- 
pacity 


Flour 
output 


5-day week 
capacity 


Nov. 27-Dec. 4.1,090,750 1,188,317 109 
Previous week..1,090,750 +1,168,547 107 
Year ago 126 
Two years ago. .1,032,000 98 
Five-year average 122 
Ten-year average 139 


+Four-day week. 


BUFFALO 


Flour 
output 


538,307 
4533 ,643 
577,456 
445,719 


5-day week 
capacity 


Nov. 27-Dec. 4.. 525,500 
Previous week .. 525,500 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


475,000 


+Four-day week. 





Crop year 
production 


July |-Dec. 4 


4,101,942 


July 1I-Dec. 6, 4,257,917 


+Four-day week. 
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Oregon Delegates Told to Serve Their Customers, to Keep 
Them Supplied, and to Press Foreign Marketing Programs 


By ROBERT A. HOLLEY 


Northwestern MILLER Special Correspondent 


You can’t be satisfied any more 
with “just growing” wheat. The far- 
flung markets must be serviced—but 
well—and supplied 
with the best qual- 
ity grain possible. 
Or some _ other 
supplier will quick- 
ly lay a smooth 
path to your cus- 
tomer’s door. 

Pacific North- 
west wheat grow- 
ers heard messages 
similar to this one 
during the 33rd 
annual meeting of the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League in Portland. 


Robert Tanke 


The strongest message on serving 
and supplying markets came from 
Robert Tanke, president of the North 
Pacific Gtain Growers, who speaks 
from the rock-bound standpoint of a 
man who has been farming Oregon 
and Washington for some 20 years. 
Mr. Tanke had words of commenda- 
tion to about 300 wheat growers in 
attendance for pushing a program of 
foreign market development. But, like 
other speakers, he pointed out that 
much more work needs to be done. 
Mr. Tanke also said that the re- 
gion’s wheat growers have been hin- 
dered by inadequate port facilities, 
but that NPGG’s new $6 million ship- 
ping facility being built at Kalama, 
Wash., will have the capacity to load 
a ship at the rate of 2,000 tons an 
hour, along with having a holding ca- 
pacity for some 3.2 million bushels of 
wheat. 

“Groups such as the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League, by develop- 
ing new markets for the golden grain, 
forced us to build the port facility,” 
Mr. Tanke explained. “This facility is 
setting a precedent as the first to be 
financed by a bond issue. This in it- 
self shows that bonding companies 
have confidence in Pacific Northwest 
producers.” 


Export Corporation 

NPGG sparked formation of Pro- 
ducers Export Corp., an organization 
of 22 regional grain marketing co- 
operatives which in 1959 shipped 
some 60 million bushels of wheat to 
foreign countries from the port of 
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Vancouver, Wash., Mr. 
the gathering. 

Quality was stressed often during 
the convention, and a report from the 
production and land use committee 
unanimously passed by a membership 
vote — urged all wheat growers to 
produce and market high quality 
grain. 

The committee commended the Pa- 
cific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn. for its educational campaign 
and for materials distributed on grain 
sanitation. 

The league also approved the modi- 
fied domestic marketing program for 
wheat proposed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers. 

This program calls for price sup- 
ports only on wheat for primary use 
based on bushels rather than acres. 
The wheat league plans to press for 
adoption of this plan at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Richard K. Baum, Portland, West- 
ern Wheat Associates’ vice president, 
told the convention that Pacific North- 
west wheat growers are in a favorable 
position compared with those in oth- 
er sections of the nation. He ex- 
plained that Oregon and Washington 
wheat stocks on Oct. | had declined 
15% from a year earlier and were 
11% less than average, while the cash 
wheat market is about 15¢ bu. above 
the effective loan rate. 

“During Western Wheat Associates’ 
first year of operation, wheat exports 
were some 35 million bushels larger 
than those of the previous year, and 
this yeai’s July-September exports 
were almost double those of the same 
1959 period,” Mr. Baum explained. 
“We won't claim all the credit, 
though. The 12% production decline 
this year has strengthened the price, 
along with the firm holding tendency 
you producers have followed in mar- 
keting this year’s crop.” 

Mr. Baum, a former executive sec- 
retary of the Oregon Wheat League 
and once an Oregon wheat commis- 
sion administrator, emphasized that 
wheat quality starts at the farm. He 
urged ranchers to produce-those vari- 
eties in demand and said that wheat 
should be harvested as clean as possi- 
ble—free from foreign material, dock- 
age and mixtures of other grains. Mr. 


Tanke told 


Baum stressed that “foreign buyers 
want clean, dry wheat the same as our 
millers.” 

Back from Orient 


Andrew Morrow, outgoing presi- 
dent from Madras, just returned from 
a tour of the Orient, said that “the 
most common complaints I heard on 
U.S. wheat shipments were that they 
contained too much foreign material 
along with shrunken and broken ker- 
nels, and that exporters had trouble 
getting the desired protein percentage 
of white and red wheat.” 

Robert G. Lewis, Wisconsin state 
agricultural coordinator and the con- 
vention’s keynote speaker, stressed 
that “farm prosperity in the 1960’s 
depends upon realistic and new fed- 
eral farm programs, but strong com- 
modity organizations carrying out in- 
tensive efforts to market their mem- 
bers’ products will have a more im- 
portant role to play than ever before.” 


He also said that farmers must ap- 
peal to the American people’s sense 


This is the era of customer 
service, of the follow- 
through concerned as 
much with how the buyer 
likes the product as with 
his ability to pay for it— 
and wheat is no excep- 
tion. It’s the day of the 
money-back guarantee 
and the ticket within the 
box which says, “Let us 
know if you don’t like it.” 
Pacific Northwest wheat 
growers admitted it 
when. they brought in 
speakers to lay the mes- 
sage on the line at the 
33rd annual meeting of 
the Oregon Wheat Grow- 
ers League in Portland. 
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of fair play by creating better public 
understanding of their economic prob- 
lems. Although farmers have _in- 
creased their productive efficiency 
more than any economic group the 
past 10 years, farm income has gone 
down sharply, while other incomes 
have substantially increased. 

“Farmers have an important stake 
in the way their products are proc- 
essed, packaged, advertised and mer- 
chandised. Yet the wheat grower has 
almost nothing to say about the qual- 
ity of the bread that is offered to 
consumers,” Mr. Lewis emphasized. 
“If consumers could buy ‘the kind of 
bread that mother used to bake,’ it 
would probably result in increased 
consumption of bread. This would be 
good for wheat producers. But the 
giant supermarket food firms probably 
would rather sell more expensive 
foods to occupy the limited space in 
their customers’ stomachs.” 

He indicated that strong, effective 
farm commodity organizations should 
try to influence food processors and 
food merchandisers to follow policies 
that will increase volume of farm- 
produced raw materials consumers 
will buy. 

Two men who jointly operated a 
Sherman County farm, Mac Hall and 
Russell Belshee, both of Moro, were 
named Oregon’s 1960 conservation 
men of the year for their outstanding 
job in stubble mulching and contour 
seeding their cropland acreage. 

The award selection committee ex- 
plained that these two men are doing 
a good job keeping erosion at a mini- 
mum while still producing excellent 
crops on the land they operate. They 
were also credited with initiative and 
ingenuity that made it possible to de- 


velop machinery to fit the job, and 
with doing a good job of brush con- 
trol, pasture improvement and pro- 
duction of seed wheat and barley. 

Among resolutions passed was one 
on factors which should be embodied 
in a much-needed new wheat acre- 
age control program. The league be- 
lieves the program should: 

1. Stop the build-up of government 
wheat holdings; 2. provide for an or- 
derly production of CCC wheat 
stocks; 3. materially reduce the cost 
to taxpayers; 4. stabilize producers in- 
come and insure their ability to buy 
products of industry and labor, and 
5. reduce feed grain production on 
wheat farms. 

Further resolutions: 
® Commended the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation for acting upon 
many past Oregon Wheat Growers 
League recommendations and urged 
that the corporation give considera- 
tion to increasing coverage on wheat 
and barley. 

@ Asked wheat growers to produce 
and market clean, high quality grain 
along with preventing rodent and bird 
contamination and keeping treated 
wheat from commercial channels. 

@ Commended Oregon State College 
and various chemical companies for 
present chemical fallow research and 
demonstration program. 

@ Want to continue to support Pub- 
lic Law 480 and the work of Western 
Wheat Associates to develop foreign 
markets. 

@ Reiterated long-standing opposition 
to any proposal of user charges or 
tolls for use of inland waterways or 
coastal harbors. 


@ Recommended that the league fa- 


Ronald Rew 
League President 


Allen Ton 
Vice President 


vor adoption of the cwt. instead of 
the bushel method of measurement in 
connection with handling and mar- 
keting grain and grain products. 

@ See the need for more of the Pa- 
cific Northwest’s land products to be 
marketed through livestock and poul- 
try. 

@ Recommended that the league study 
federal and state inheritance taxes as 
they affect agriculture. 

@ Recommended establishment of a 
special committee to study the Ore- 
gon farm labor problem and to con- 
sider possibility of cooperating with 
other farm groups to solve it. 

Develop a program to encourage 
favorable editorial attitude, particu- 
larly in the metropolitan dailies, and 
an affirmative approach to the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers’ 
marketing plan. 

Ronald Rew, Pendleton, was elect- 
ed president to succeed Mr. Morrow. 
The new first vice president is Allen 
Ton, The Dalles, while L. E. (Pat) 
Kaseberg, Wasco, was elected second 
vice president. John Welbes, Pendle- 
ton, was renamed secretary-treasur- 
er. « 
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COMMENTARY 


Grain Handlers’ 
Strike Ended 

The 20-day strike of grain handlers 
which tied up Pacific Coast ports and 
hampered both export and internal 
movements of flour and grain ended 
with increases in both wages and cost 
of living bonuses. The minimum basic 
wage now is $2.36 an hour. 


Wheat, Flour Export 
Totals Increase 


Combined exports of wheat and 
flour at the end of the first quarter 
of the 1960-61 Canadian crop year 
hit 79,797,000 bu., slightly more than 
3.7 million bushels ahead of the pre- 
vious year’s initial quarter. The aggre- 
gate included almost 7,975,000 bu. as 
flour. For the first time in several 
years the Philippines dropped to third 
spot as the best buyer of Canadian 
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flour. The islands always were second 
to the U.K., but now Lebanon is up 
next to the top. For August-October, 
the U.K. took the equivalent of 2,- 
756,000 bu. in the form of flour, 
while Lebanon took 666,000 bu. and 
the Philippines 610,000 bu. The re- 
maining flour exports for the three- 
month period went to 63 different 
destinations. 


Acreage Payments 
To Western Farmers 

Acreage payments will be made to 
western farmers who missed out ear- 
lier because they did not hold 1959-60 
Wheat Board permits. This was an- 
nounced in the House of Commons 
by Canada’s new Agriculture Minis- 
ter Alvin Hamilton. He said farmers 
with Wheat Board permits covering 
the 1958-59 and ’60 crops would be 
eligible for the $1 per acre payments 
up to a maximum of $200. 


Alberta Wheat Pool 
Earnings Decline 

Annual earnings of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool have taken a dip. Net 
earnings, before taxes, were $2,426,- 
508 after deducting regular and spe- 
cial capital cost allowances of $1,229,- 
468, A. T. Baker, general manager, 
told delegates attending the 38th an- 
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nual meeting of the organization in 
Calgary. The figure compared with a 
net earning of $3,308,594 in the pre- 
vious year. 


Sunken Mystery 
Ship Discovered 


Construction employees working on 
additional storage space to Manitoba 
Pool Terminal No. | at the lakehead 
discovered the remains of a sunken 
ship when driving test pilings. 

An aura of mystery surrounds the 
old ship. It was apparently the S.S. 
Ritchie and was never registered! It 
reportedly sailed into the lakehead 
during the First World War, lay idle 
at berth for several years and sunk 
during the 1920’s. One report that 
divers submerged after the ship sunk 
to dynamite the remains has been 
deemed possible by workers who com- 
mented on the broken nature of the 
hulk which they are recovering in 
bits and pieces. 


Rail Strike Halted 
By Government Action 

Canada’s nationwide rail strike was 
blocked by last-minute government 
action. The ban against the walkout 
was proclaimed as law shortly before 
strike deadline. It remains in effect 
until May 15 and all salaries, freight 
rates, etc., are automatically frozen at 
present levels. In the interval, the re- 
port of the McPherson Royal Com- 
mission inquiring into Canada’s trans- 
portation problems will be filed with 
the government and the pros and cons 
debated in the House of Commons. 
The strike, which threatened to tie up 
all transportation facilities, was over 
wage increases sought by non-opera- 
ting unions. « 
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The incoming Kennedy administra- 
tion will inherit some vexatious inter- 
national commodity problems. Those 
problems, already in the state depart- 
ment workshops, deal with the pro- 
vision of price stability for world com- 
modities, particularly in nations where 
one commodity dominates the domes- 
tic economy. 


Up to very recent time, U.S. policy 
was not favorable to international 
commodity agreements. The Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement failed of its 
basic purpose and ultimately became 
a price balancing (some people say 
price fixing) medium between the U.S. 
and Canada. Its original charm and 
virtue have vanished. 


Latin American and African na- 
tions, with economies tied to a single 
commodity, face the alternative of 
feast or famine as prices for world 
commodities rise and fall. Consider 
tin, copper, rubber, coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, spices, cotton and all the grains. 


International commodity agree- 
ments take many forms. The wheat 
agreement is primarily an assignment 
of export quotas and a partial com- 
mitment of importing nations to ac- 
quire wheat from the exporters in a 
specified price range. Other agree- 
ments take the form of “buffer” stocks 
of surpluses held by a designated 























By John Cipperly 


body. No matter what form these 
commodity agreements take the final 
result is to balance supply with de- 
mand over long periods to assure price 
stability in nations where a single 
commodity is the backbone of the 
national economy. 


It does not seem probable that the 
incoming Kennedy administration can 
halt the venture into international 
commodity price stabilization now 
finding favor in the state department. 
The department is basically a self- 
perpetuating operation where once a 
trend gets under way there is no halt- 
ing it. Any secretary of state, no mat- 
ter how lofty his ideals or principles, 
is virtually a prisoner of the organiza- 
tion. There can be no such thing as 
reorganization of the state depart- 
ment. It is the modern Augean stable 
and the only cure would be to fire 
everyone in its vast cell-like structure 
and start from the beginning. Such a 
drastic catharsis is impossible—as 
some successful men of industry have 
previously discovered when they came 
to Washington to put rhyme and rea- 
son into the organization. 


s 
No longer can there be a “great” 
secretary of state. He is the prisoner 
of a vast in-grown bureaucracy which 
in its very concept defeats any effort 
to make changes. 
e 


One concept of the incoming Ken- 
nedy administration appears to have 
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been that domestic agricultural com- 
modity prices were to be buoyed to 
higher price levels through several 
devices such as the two-price system 
for wheat with rigid and drastic pro- 
duction controls on wheat and feed 
grains. What the concept is at this 
time still remains to be disclosed. 
After Sen. Kennedy announced his 
farm plan in a campaign speech he 
has remained discreetly quiet. It could 
be that he has discarded it. The new 
secretary of agriculture will soon in- 
dicate the policy course. 


Congress in the past has taken the 
narrow, parochial view that commo- 
dity markets reflected only the views 
of gamblers who manipulated the 
prices of farm commodities to the 
disadvantage of the producers. 


That view has had a long life in 
Congress, despite the fact that the 
farm bloc has shrunk to the point 
where it must now come hat-in-hand 
for favors. It no longer sits in the seats 
of the mighty, able to dictate legisla- 
tion. 


Advice reaching this reporter is 
that the commodity markets had bet- 
ter keep their alert system in work- 
ing order to head off tangential 
courses of the new administration 
away from the classic concept of com- 
modity trading. « 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


Bakery short patent ......... 
Bakery standard patent ... 


First clear 

High gluten 
*Family 

*Bakers fancy cake 


**Straight grade cracker flour im oy Jas nes 


*Pastry 
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Rye, medium 
Rye, dark 
Semolina blend 


FLOUR 


December 7 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City Minneapolis Buffalo Chicago New York Seattie 


Hard Winter Spring Spring 
$5.15@5.25 $5.49@5.59 $6.05@6.45 Gus 
ide enlace ; 5.08@5.15 5.39@5.49 5.95@6.35 
4.90@4.95 4.90@5.15 5.30@5.74 
er eae 5.74@5.84 6.30@6.69 
6.15@7.20 ..»@7.20 6.90@7.10 


Cee ; ot Sos 3.83@3.93 ie 4.45@4.60 
3.63@3.73 paces 4.30@4.40 
3.08@3.18 os Fese 3.77@3.85 

ro Pee 


5.90@5.95 


Toronto 


*Spring top patent ‘ $6.30@6.35 
**Bakers 5.00@5.15 


Sacked 


Bran ..... -.$....@40.00 $35.50@36.00 335.75@36.25 $30.00@30.50 $....@44.50 §$.. 
Std. midds. .. ....@39.00 34.00@34.50 ..+.@....  31,00@31.50 44.50@45.00 oe 


Millrun 


MILLFEED 


.»»@5.35 


Os. 


@99909909000 


Winnipeg 
$6.25@6.45 
4.75@4.95 


December 7 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Minneapolis Kansas City ——Chicago—_____ Seattle 





Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked 


ee Sea Se Sowell gta 
34.75@35.25  31.00@31.50 + ME Bee 
Re yee it Soe 


Bran Shorts 


Toronto $50.00@51.00 $52.00@53.00 
Winnipeg 37.00@39.00 38.00@40.00 
*Flour and milifeed prices 100 Ib. cottons. 
**Fiour prices 100 Ib. papers. 





Bulk Sacked Bulk 


- -@38.00 ee Pore Pee Pe 
- -@38.50 0000 dees ee eee 
eee - +» -@47.00 .-»-@44.00 
~~ Soe - ++ -@40.00 -.+.@37.00 


Middlings 
$60.00 @61 .00 
46.00@48.00 
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W. G. Williams, 


Grain Veteran, Retires 


W. G. (Bill) Williams, cash grain 
trader with the Chicago office of Con- 
tinental Grain Co. and a member of 
the Chicago Board 
of Trade the past 
12 years, has re- 
tired and plans to 
move into a home 
which he has pur- 
chased at Sun City, 
Ariz. 

Mr. Williams 
has been associated 
with the grain in- 
dustry all his busi- 
ness life — he 
topped 65 last August—although edu- 
cated as a lawyer at the University 
of California and admitted to the bar 
in Missouri in 1917. 

He served as a flier in World War 
I, later became associated with Ar- 
mour Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
followed by service with Dilts & Mor- 
gan, and W. B. Johnston, at Enid, 
Okla.; the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp., Kansas City and Washington; 
the commodity office of Commodity 
Credit Corp., and Continental Grain. 

And from the retired Mr. Williams, 
there’s an open invitation to his 
friends to “stop in” whenever they 
come Arizona way. « 


eS a 
W. G. Williams 


AOM District 1 
Meets in Wichita 


Plan a tip-top program and you'll 
draw a crowd. That’s what was done 
for the December meeting of District 
No. 1, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, at the Town House Motor Hotel 
in Wichita, Kansas. Attendance 
reached 140, just about a record for 
the district. 

The technical program featured the 
following: Elmer Grauel, Gates Rub- 
ber Co., a filmstrip, “How to Get Top 
Performance from V-Belt Drives”; 
Howard Creason, Creason Corrugat- 
ing Co., “Methods for Babbitting Roll 
Bearings”; John Heimovics, Weitz- 
Hettelsater Engineers, “Bin Flow”; J. 
A. Russell, General Mills, Inc., “Pack- 
ing and Loading Family Flour,” and 
Garland King, Kansas Milling Co., 
“Observations on Milling with a Par- 
tial Pneumatic Mill.” 

The allied tradesmen entertained 
with a cocktail party and provided 
gifts for prize winners. 

Prof. Eugene P. Farrell of Kansas 
State University, district chairman, 
presided, while Donald S. _ Eber, 
AOM'’s executive vice president, spoke 
briefly about the 1961 technical con- 
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ference and trade show to be held in 
Minneapolis May 22-25. 

Also, announcement was made by 
Prof. Farrell that a joint meeting of 
Districts 1 and 2 will be held at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, April 7 and 8. « 


Obituaries 


ARTHUR ACKELS, for many 
years a prominent flour miller in the 
Southwest, in California, where he 
was living in retirement. Mr. Ackels 
began his career with the Washburn 
Crosby Co., predecessor of General 
Mills, Inc. Later he became general 
superintendent of Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City, resigning in 1937 to 
establish a business as a consulting 
milling engineer. 

In 1940 Mr. Ackels became gen- 
eral superintendent for J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., and later was superin- 
tendent of the Great Bend (Kansas) 
Milling Co. and Springfield (Mo.) 
Flour Mills. 

Survivors include a son, Alden 
Ackels, Bay State Milling Co., Win- 
ona, Minn., vice president of the 
Association of Operative Millers. 

BERNARD J. O'DOWD, 61, of a 
stroke in Kansas City. Mr. O’Dowd 
was well known to the grain industry 
of the Southwest. He started in busi- 
ness with Simonds - Shields - Theis 
Grain Co., rising to a position of vice 
president and manager of its coarse 
grains departments. He later became 
vice president of Moore-Seaver Grain 
Co., Kansas City. In 1954 he joined 
the commodity trading department of 
Bache & Co., brokerage firm, in Kan- 
sas City. Mr. O’Dowd retired in 1958 
and moved to Port Charlotte, Fla. 


BEVERLY S. EMBRY, prominent- 
ly known to the baking industry, in 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Embry was 62. 
Prior to 1932 he was associated with 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta. He 
joined American Bakeries Co. in 1932 
and served many years as secretary- 
treasurer. Later, he became associated 
with Gordon Foods, Inc., serving as 
comptroller until his recent retirement. 
Mr. Embry had lived in Atlanta since 
1919. Survivors include his widow, a 
sister and one nephew. 


C. F. W. NELSON, 71, retired treas- 
urer of H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
in Minneapolis. Mr. Nelson was af- 
filiated with the milling firm more 
than 40 years. He started as a book- 
keeper, rose to treasurer, and retired 
in 1956. Survivors include his wife, 
two daughters and a sister, all of 
Minneapolis. « 
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MACHINERY WANTED 





WANTED TO BUY — USED, GOOD, LATE 
model 5 Ib., 10 Ib., or 25 Ib. automatic flour 
packaging equipment. Address Ad No. 6437, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn 





Flour Distributors 
Usher in Holidays 


The New York Assn. of Flour Dis- 
tributors ushered in the holiday party 
season with a dinner dance at Oscar’s 
Delmonico. The annual event fol- 
lowed the success pattern of previous 
years with an excellent turnout, fine 
music, a gardenia for all the ladies 
and a novelty gift for everyone pres- 
ent. 

President George Fenster, Consoli- 
dated Flour Corp., presented gift cer- 
tificates to the retiring secretary, 
Eleanore D. Cashin, Kelly-Erickson- 
Jones Co., and retiring treasurer, 
Jack DiFiore, in acknowledgement of 
their respective six and _ five-year 
terms of office. 

Leo Frank, Leo Frank Co., repre- 
senting the group, presented a pair of 
silver candelabra to Mr. Fenster as a 
token of appreciation for his service 
to the association. 

Retiring President Fenster installed 
the following new officers: Charles 
Metzendorf, Metzendorf Bros., Inc., 
Perth Amboy, N.J., president; Leon- 
ard Friedman, Pacific Sugar Co., vice 
president; Stanley Frisch, Leo Frank 
Co., secretary, and Henry Meyenberg, 
Russell Miller-King Midas Mills, trea- 
surer. Mr. Fenster became director of 
the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors representing the New York 
group. 

Past presidents of the local group 
introduced at the meeting included: 
William A. Lohman, Jr., General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. P. Tan- 
ner, Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp.; Wal- 
ter J. Stockman, Standard Milling Co.; 
Leo Frank; M. C. Alvarez, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., and Ernest Brehm, 
Otto Brehm, Inc., all of New York. « 
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Abilene Flour Millis Co. 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Amber Milling Division 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Fiour Co. 
American Molasses 
(Nulomoline Div.) 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., see 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baker Perkins, 

Bartlett & Co. 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Millin 

Bemis Bro. Bag 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett Frank H., 

Brey & Sharpless : 

Brolite Co. . 

Buhler Mills, inc. 

Buhler Mill Engineering Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J.. & Co. 


C-G-F Grain Co. & 

Lincoln Grain Co. 
Cahokia Flour Co. 
Cargill, Inc. 
Centennial Mills, 
Chambers, John C 
Charlick, Wm., 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield 4 Woods Sack Co.. 
Checkerboard Grain Co. .... 
Church & Dwight 
Clupak, Inc. 
Cohen, Felix, 
Cohen, H. .. 
Coleman, David 
Colorado Milling ‘& Elev. 


Commander Larabee Mig. Co. 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co.. 
Continental Grain Co. 


DCA Food Industries, 
Dannen Mills, 

Day Company 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst. 


Eastern Canada Flour 
Mills, 

Eckhart Milling Co. 

Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 


Entoleter, Inc., a Subsidiary of 
American Mfg. C 
Evans Milling Co., 


Fant Milling Co. 
Farquhar Bros. 
Ferguson Fumigants, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flexo Products, Inc. 
Flour Mills of America 
Fluidizer Co., The 
Food Mach. & C 
Forster Mfg. Co 

Fort Garry Milling Co., 
Franco, Francis M. 
Frank, Leo, Co. 
Frontier Chemical Co. 
Fuller Co. 


G-F Grain Co. 
Garvey Elevators, 
General American 
Transportation Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., 
Globe Milling Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, 
Great Western Mfg. C 
Green's Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Hallenburg, Herbert, Jr. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hubbard Millin 

Hunter Milling 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. .... 

Industrial Overseas Tech. 
orp. 

Industrial Processes, Inc. 

International Mig. Co. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J-T Grain Co. 
Jackson, Gilbert, > hy 
Jennison, Ww. 
Justesen, Brodr. 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson-Jones eT. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Cc 
Kimpton, Ww. S., 

King Midas Flour Mills 
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Knappen Milling Co. 
Koerner, John E., & Co. 


La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Mig. 

Co., Ltd. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
Loken & Co. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. .. 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. .. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc... 


McCabe Grain Co. 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. .... 
Meelunie, N. V., Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

M'‘AG Northamerica, 

Miller Publishing Co., 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Monsanto Chem. Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morten Milling Co. 


National Yeast Corp. 

Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn. .. 

New Era Milling Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

North American Plywood .... 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator 

Norton, Willis, C 

Nor-Vell, Inc. 

Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


Ocrim Milling Engineering 
orks 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., mas 
Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp. 
Osieck & Co 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Patchin Appraisals 

Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., 
Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co. 

Pillsbury Co., The 

Prater Pulverizer Co. 
Pulverizing Machinery Div. ... 


Red Wing Milling Co. 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Machine & Mill Ory: 
Runciman Milling Co. o6 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


St. Louis Flour Mills 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Simon-Carter Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed 
& Grain, Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Star of the West Milling Co.. 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Superior Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Cw. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 
Thomas, Vaugha 

Tidewater Grain "bo. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Udy Analyzer Co. 
Uhimann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, ~ 
Urban, George, Milling Co. .. 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders.. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Van Valbeek's 

Handelmaatschappij N. V.. 
Vis, P. C., & Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co. 
Wallace & ?* Inc. 
Weller, B. |., 
Westcentral Co- =, Grain ... 
Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. 
Western Waterproofing Co.. 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills, 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, H. R., 
Supply Co. 


King Milling Co. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, 


Witsenburg, M., i 
Ltd. Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 





“Why don’t you marry me?” he 
pleaded. “Is there someone else?” 
“Oh, John,” she sighed, “there must 
be!” 
a 


The meek little gent in the restaur- 
ant finally sighed and decided to give 
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my on his steak. It was tougher than 
shoe leather. He called the waiter and 
pleaded that it be taken back to the 
kitchen. The waiter shook his head 
and said: “Sorry, pal, I can’t take it 
back now. You've bent it.” 


e 
The sick Russian heard a kneck on 
his door. “Who’s there?” 
“Death,” 
voice. 


“Thank God. I thought it was the 
secret police.” 


answered a_ sepulchral 


Proof that Americans are a tolerant 
people lies partly in the fact that the 
inventor of the juke box died a na- 
tural death. 

te 


When the motorist who crashed 


into a telephone pole and brought 
down the wires recovered conscious- 


ness, his hands were clutching the 


wire. “Thank Heaven,” 
fervently, “it’s a harp.” 


At a party celebration in Lenin- 
grad, a guest found a piece of rubber 
tire in his stew. About to complain, 
he noticed a_ secret-police official 
watching him. “Well, everything is 
going according to our calculations,” 
he said. “Here we’ve been in power 
only 35 years and already the auto- 
mobile is replacing the horse.” 


“For months,” said the bridge-lov- 
ing club woman, “I couldn’t imagine 
where my husband spent his eve- 
nings.” 

“And then what happened?” breath- 
lessly asked her friend. 


“Well,” she said, “one evening I 
went home and there he was.” 


he exclaimed 
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Grandma could get away with it! 


<—_ mers (7 


Vw 
> 


Grandma’s recipes were a pinch of this and a 
dibby-dab of that. 


That was fine for Grandma. But it won’t work 
in process blending. Here, you need precise control, 
minute-to-minute accuracy, exact formulations. 


And you get just this and more with W&T’s Mer- 
chen Scale Feeders and Meters. They control or 
measure feed rates by weight. There’s no guess work. 
You get exactly what you set the equipment for. . . 
yields are known; quality is controlled. 


You can feed any free-flowing solid in batch or 
continuous blending operations . . . as little as 3 lbs. 
per minute; as much as 3000. 


And you do it with W&T’s rugged, compact Mer- 
chen equipment—built for performance . . . built to 
give you profit-making control . . . built to take the 
“Grandma” out of your process blending. 


Interested? Write Dept. M-47.64. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 











‘Please, may I have 


some bread and butter?”’ 








When you’re going to bed, a piece of bread 
and butter is a comforting thing to have in 
your fist. 

When you get a little older, a piece of 
bread and butter is a good thing after a big 
day in first grade. 

And as we step through life, this piece of 
bread becomes the mainstay of the meal. We 
take it for granted, like air and water. 

Only the most important things are taken 
for granted, when you get right down to it. 
Mankind has been counting bread as a basic 
part of living for several thousand years. 

General Mills counts bread as basic, too. 
For that reason, General Mills still grinds good 
wheat into good flour. 

And so that your children will eat even 
finer bread than you did as a child, General 
Mills is still refining and testing and improving 
the flour that makes bread, the staff of life. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 





